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MISCELLAN EOUS ANNOU NCEM ENTS 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Advertisements for this column are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 2D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Box Number used 9d. extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday morning for 
the coming week's issue. 

All communications should be addressed 


to the Advertisement Manager. **COUNTRY 
LIFE,’ Southampton Street, Strand, London. 





HIRTS MADE TO MEASURE by ex- 


perts. Our ‘Dublwear”’’ Reversible 
Shirt ensures months of extra wear. Send 
for Patterns and measurement chart.— 


SEYMOUR (Dept. C), Horton Road, Bradford. 





W RITE FOR PROFIT in spare time.—The 
ideal war-time hobby. Send for free 
booklet REGENT INSTITUTE (195), Palace 
Gate, W.8 





DREDGING of Lakes and Streams; Con- 
struction of new Dams and Spillways; 
Land Drainage Schemes. Estate maintenance 
and improvement work of all descriptions. 
Advice and estimates without obligation. 
Illustrated brochure No. (6/38 free on 
request.—J. B. CARR, Ltd., Contractors, 
rettenhall, Staffs. 





BLANKETS, Cream, Blue, 
Peach, 80 by 100 in., 
36s.; 72 by 90 in., 30s.; 63 by 34 in., 24s. 
each, post free—DENHOLM TWEEDS AND 
BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 


ELLULAR 
Green, Rose, 





BE TALLER. Quickly ! Safely ! Privately! 
Details, 6d. stamp.—MALCOLM Ross, 


Height Specialist, BM/HYTE, London, 
W.€.1. 





F' RS that have not been tortured in traps. 
Ask for Fur Crusade List from Major 
VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester. 





ALUABLE PAINTINGS.—It is most 

essential your portraits and works of 
art should be preserved or carefully restored. 
Write for advice—HUBERT BARRETT, Dor- 
chester, an expert and experienced picture 
restorer. 





ONOMARKS. Permanent London 
4 address, 5s. p.a. Patronised by Royalty. 
Write BM MONOI7, W.C.1. 





OFFEE.—Choicest Blends professiona lly 

roasted, supplied Whole Berry — or 

a? 2s. 4d. per Ib., 2 Ib. carr. paid.— 
. FLINT, “*Crondall,’’ Horley, Surrey. 





AR TRAILERS for all purposes.— Write, 
ROLLALONG CARAVANS, LTD., Ringwood. 


Oo! D Ornamental Wrought Iron Panelling 
2 inches high, scroll, flower and leaf 
design, splendid condition.— KIMMINS & SONs, 
Lyndhurst Road, Worthing. 





GENERAL ANNOUNCE MENTS—Cont. 








MINIATURES TREASURED MEMORIES. 
—Exquisitely painted on ivory, from 
any photograph, from 14 guineas. Old 


miniatures perfectly restured.— VALERIE 
SERRES, 24, Durham Road, Wimbledon, 
London, S.W.20. (Tel.: Wimbledon 5459.) 


Established 1760. 





H*Y E YOU COCK ROACHES? Then buy 
BLATTIS” UNION COCKROACH 
PASTE.—Successfully used world over. 
Extermination guaranteed. From chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Timothy Whites & Taylors, 
Ltd., Sole makers.— HOWARTHS, 473, Crookes- 
moor, Sheffield, 10. Tins 1/9, 2/10, 5/-. 





ANTIQUES WANTED 





LD Firearms, oe rs, Cannon, Coach 
Horns, Models, Native Curios bought. 
PEARL CROss, 35, St. Martin’s Court, London, 

W.C.2. 





REMOVALS AND STORAGE 





gy pe ALS Packing and _ Shipping. 
lift van. Cases specially 


Large 
constructed.—JOSEPH C. Mount & CO., 
Stevenage Road, 38.W.6. Fulham 2311 


(6 lines). 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





keen, experienced 
with gentleman 
A.744."» 


EPUcaTeD WIDOW, 
farmer, desires post 


farmer. Housekeeping, ete.—Box “ 


STAMP COLLECTING 





EARLY BRITISH COLONIALS.—Selec- 
tions superb copies sent on approval 
to serious collectors. Terms one-third of cata- 
logue price. Also re” Mint and superb used 
mederns.—* K.,”’ 6, Westhill Road, London, 
S.W.18. 





MOTOR CARS WANTED 





HERE TO BUY YOUR CAR. Where 

to sell your car.— BROOKLANDS MOTORS, 
LTpD., 103, New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 
8351. 





ACK BARCLAY, LTD., wish to purchase 

ROLLS ROYCE and BENTLEY CARS. 
Also other good makes of low mileage.— 
12 & 13, St. George Street, Hanover Square. 
W.1. Mayfair 7444. 





WANTED 





Highest 
England offered. — WALLACE 
New Bond Street, W.1. 


MASIATURE CAMERAS WANTED.— 
Leica, Contax, Rolleiflex, etc 


prices in 
HEATON, LTD., 127, 





EDUCATIONAL 





DIAMONDS UP 5 


MAZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid for 
*% DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
LERY, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES. 
£1/£10,000. H.M. Government acquire all 
gold, coins, ete., bought by us.—Call or post 


LINDEN & CO. 


85, NEW BOND STREET, W.! 
The First Jewellers in New Bond Street. 





ISSES MANN 

high prices for Ladies’, 
Children’s discarded or misfit clothing; 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, ete. Offer 
or cash by return for consignment sent. 
Established 1860.—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, 
Surrey. 


& SHACKLETON pay 
Gentlemen’s and 
Furs, 


FOR SALE 


RY LS-ROYCE Car, 1938, 25/30 h.p., Win- 

dover sedanca - de - ville special body, 
mileage 10,000, not used since 1939, splendid 
condition. Price £1,300.—Apply to SECRE- 
TARY, Broadlands, Ascot, Berks. 





College, 
5306-8. 
Bucks. 


HE TRIANGLE Secretarial 
South Molton Street, W.1. May. 
Residential Branch : Gerrard’s Cross, 





PARTNERSHIPS: 


DVERTISER wishes to contact Lady or 

Gentleman with country house stabling, 
paddock, to establish Residential Riding 
Academy partnership. eo’ and equipment 
also an advantage.—** A.74 





TWEEDS 


WEEDS.—Hand-woven by Hebridean 
crofters; 28in. wide. Handspun Harris 
Knitting wool.— JAFFE, Castle Douglas, 
Scotland. 


GARDEN AND LANDSCAPE 








PossisLy not now, but later on when 
times are more favourable—then ask 
Mr. R. W. W ALLACE of Tunbridge W ells for 
advice; 40 years’ practical experience in all 
branches of LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


The only machine which 
can be used efficiently 
and without effort for 
cutting long coarse grass, 
nettles, thistles, ragwort, 
undergrowth, couch and 
buffalo grass, etc. 


Ample power and extreme 
simplicity of control give 
ease and flexibility with- 
out fatigue to the operator. 
Fitted with a British-made 
2h.p. Four-stroke Engine. 
Cutting width, 3 fe. 
One gallon of petrol 
is sufficient for four 


The open type 
frame offers no 
obstruction to 
the cut vegeta- 
tion. 





BUILT TO 


TACKLE 





Write saan leaflet. 









hours’ work, 


Electric 


mer trims hedges 
and shrubs 





Lloyds 
f 


AuTosicxt we 


LLOYDS & CO. (Letchworth) LTD., 
Pennsylvania Works, LETCHWORTH 


DHB 











WHEEL-SPIN 


and slipping on tractors fitted 
with pneumatic tyres wastes 
money and time, also sets 
up undue wear and tear. 


THE SURE CURE 
OPPERMAN STRAKES 


simple to fit, easy to operate 
by man or woman. Price 
from £15 per set. Inor out 
of action in a few minutes. 
Easy terms arranged—see your dealer. 
MAKERS 


Ss. E. OPPERMAN, LTD. 
North Circular Road, Stonebridge 
Park, N.W. 10 
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CADET 
H.M.S. 
(Moored in the River Mersey, 
Cheshire.) 


4 PUBLIC SCHOOL 


accepted by the 
year’s sea service. 


“Conway” is 
Trade as one 
Pension Scheme 

There is a special Direct Entry 
Royal Navy, by 
curriculum of the 
limited competition. 
for entry into the Sixth 
and for School Certificate 


“Conway” and 
Term, 
and fitness. 


AGE OF ADMISSION : 
17th birthday. 





RDRD 


5 \ 
Y 

5 THhere to Stay 
ABA AZZBABZBBAAZABABALBA > AF I PP 
SCHOOL SHIP 
“ CONWAY ” 
off Rock Ferry, 
RECOGNISED BY 


examination based on the 


Cadets can be prepared 
Dartmouth, 
and Special Entry. 
Special attention is given to physical training 


Between 13145 





FALMOUTH, CORNISH RIVIERA 
MILDEST CLIMATE IN GT. BRITAIN 


FALMOUTH HOTEL 


First-class, well appointed Hotel. Ideal for duration. 

Perfect Sun Lounge, facing South. 

Bridge and Recreation Rooms. 

Excellent war-time Kitchen. 

Garden Vegetables and Cornish Farm Produce. 
INCLUSIVE TERMS FROM 5 GUINEAS. 

Write for Illustrated Brochure and all eee: 

R. 


Spacious Public 
Central 
Own 


FIELDS 
Mans ager ‘and Director 





THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
NOMINATIONS TO THE ROYAL NAVY, THE Rooms. 
ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE, THE ROYAL AIR Heating. Lift. 
FoRCE, AND THE PRINCIPAL SHIPPING 
LINES, ETC. 

On entry Cadets are enrolled Cadets, Telept a 
R.N.R. The Course is designed primarily ah otal 
to fit boys for ultimate command in the = 
Merchant Navy, and two years in 


Garage. 





the WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 


Board of 
A National 
for the officer personnel of 
the Merchant Navy has been established. 

to the 


In Old-World St. Peter Street. 
Leading Hotel. 
Facing Own Gardens. 
Central Heating. 


Running Water. 
Very Quiet. 











with 


“COUNTRY LIFE” 
and Horticultural Catalogue Guide 


FEES : £130 p.a. (including cost of uniform). 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING 











DAY AND RESIDENT PUPILS 
granted. Principal. MISS RANDALL, 
Diplomee, Edinburgh Training & hool. 


All Branches of Domestic Science taught. 
Certificates 
lst Class 


PROSPECTUS from CAPTAIN, H.M.S. “*Con- 
way,”’ Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 
OFFICES : Tower Building, Water Street, 
Liverpool, 3. 
Secretary : ALFRED WILSON. GEORGE G. 
WHITELEGG, 
EASTBOURNE ‘Ses Daereenten 
THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL CHISLEHURST 
OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY KENT. 


Gardens Designed 
and Constructed. 


Sherwood Cup, 
Chelsea Show, 1927. 











co., LTD., 








LICE ON CATTLE & PIGS 


A well-known Farmersays: ‘“ My 
Keating’ s— 


I dusted them with 
operation 


infested. 
repeated the 


ry 


after 10 days and 


SYSTON, 
LEICESTER. 


The EN-TOUT-CAS 


The largest makers 


You’ll be delighted 
when you find how 
easy and economi- 
cal it is to clear 
your drive or paths 
of weeds and moss. 
Just water on 
Eureka—quickly 
they are clear and 
clean! Not a weed 
left! A 3/9 tin is 
sufficient for 
square yards. Also 
in tins at 1/10 and 

















100 


13/6 from 
agents, or 
direct from 
TOMLINSON & 
HAYWARD, 


Sl, 
hy Newland, 
Lincoln 


WEED KILLER 





of Hard Lawn Tennis 





Courts in Gt. Britain. 








me: were 


SEEDS AND BULBS 

















LICE ON PIGS & CATTLE 


A well-known Farmer says, “ My pigs 
were infested. I dusted them with 
Keatings—repeated the operation after 


\s anew amas oan naneee W. J. UNWIN, LTD 10 days and never saw another louse.” 
o dh 3 q ' 
Cartols: 2d., 6d., and 1/-. Seedsmen, Hamevens tangent Keating’s Kills All Insects 
Large size 4/-. Flasks |/-. HISTON Seeds for present Cartols: 2d., 6d. and I/-. 
CAMRS : sowing. Large size 4/-. Flasks I/-. 











ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOn “ COUNTRY LIFE ” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE Newnes, Ltp., Tower House, 
Telephone: 


SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. 


Temple Bar 4363. 
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HE JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN COUNTRY LIFE 
ND COUNTRY PURSUITS. 


“VoL. XC. No. 2322. 


Printed in England. 
| Entered as Second-Class Matter at the 
{ New York U.S.A. Post Office. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, 


EASTERN COUNTIES 


GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE AND OVER 800 ACRES 


A Residential, Agricultural and Sporting Estate, with a first-class compact Dairy and Mixed Farm, 
one of the best equipped dairy and bloodstock farms in the county. 


The House, part of which 
probably dates back to the 
XVIth Century, is built of 
brick and beautifully situ- 
ated, and faces west and 
approached by carriage 
drive. 
Oak panelled lounge hall, 3 
reception, 12 bedrooms (5 with 
basins), 2 bathrooms. 


ry Life 








Published Weekly, Price ONE SHILLING 
Subscription Price per annum. Post Free’ 
Inland, 63s. 6d. Canadian, 59s. Foreign, 65s. 


SATURDAY, JULY 19, 1941. 





Telegrams: 


Telephon 
Mayfair 3771 (10 lines) Galleries, Wesdo, London 





Central heating. Electricity. 
Unfailing water. Modern 
drainage. Stabling. 3 Garages. 
7 Cottages (8 more available). 
First-class set of up-to-date 


Farmbuildings, which house 
a renowned Friesian herd. 


THE WALLED GARDENS, inexpensive to maintain, Shrubbery, Tennis Lawns, Walled Fruit Garden, additional fruit and vegetable garden. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE. Shooting. Hunting. Golf. 
Further particulars of the Sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (23,415.) 


HAMPSHIRE 


LONDON ABOUT 13 HOURS. MAIN LINE STATION 33} MILES 








Co.’s electric light, gas 


A substantially built : 
and water, telephone in- 


Residence of brick and 





stone with tiled roof in ee ’ stalled, ha ic tank 
: first-class order . : \ 3 = Bere ens _ 
i throughout, facing due Ample stabling and garage 
accommodation, other 


South and command- 


out-buildings, chauffeur’s 


np | 
Ti Ci i 
— og 


/ ing delightful views 9 
over a well - known i flat, 2 cottages, bungalow. 
valley. Ere THE GARDENS are 


exceptionally well de- 
signed and include sunk 


It stands well back from 

















the road, isapproached by 
two drives and contains: 
Entrance hall, lounge, 6 
reception rooms, 16 bed 
and dressing rooms, 5 
bathrooms. 


ABOUT 30 ACRES. 





FREEHOLD FOR SALE, OR LET FURNISHED OR PARTLY FURNISHED. 


Further Particulars of the Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


and flower gardens, lawns, 
tennis courts, summer- 
house, clock golf course, 


pond, walled kitchen 
garden, woodland walks, 
paddocks. 


Hunting. Golf. 
(9175.) 





MONMOUTHSHIRE & HEREFORDSHIRE BORDERS 


With magnificent views of the Wye Valley. Occupying a fine position about 200ft. above sea-level. 





A RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF ABOUT 112 ACRES 


The Residence, built of 
local red sandstone with 
tiled roof, has recently 
been modernised, and is 
approached by a drive. 
Entrance hall, 4 reception. 
7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Co.’s elec- 
tricity. Ample private water. 
Modern drainage. Buildings. 
Garages. 2 cottages. 
Beautifully Timbered 
Pleasure Grounds. 
With lawns, flower, fruit and 
vegetable gardens which are 
very fertile. 





The land is principally rich pasture, with some first-class arable, a large productive orchard in full bearing, and good oak wocdlands. 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
(27,459.) 
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Telephone Nos. 
Reading 4441 (2 lines) 


9 
Regent {9393 


1, STATION ROAD, READING; 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 


LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


Telegraphic Addresses: 
** Nicholas, Reading.”’ 
* Nichenyer, Piccy, London." 





HANTS AND BERKS BORDERS 


Basingstoke 6' 4 miles. London 50 miles. 
A DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD PERIOD RESIDENCE 


Absolutely secluded and 


OVER 4 ACRES with 
drive of 350ft. 
Lounge hall, cloakroom, 
3 reception rooms, 6 bed- 
rooms, dressing room, 
bathroom. Good offices. 
Electric light. Telephone. 
New constant hot - water 
system. 
Beautiful secluded 
grounds. Lawns, produc- 
tive kitchen garden. Large 


ABOUT 4 ACRES. 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 
STABLING, ete. 


PRICE £3,250 WOULD BE LET FURNISHED. 


Apply, Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Telephone: Reading 4441/2, 
and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London (Telephone: Regent 0293 and 3377). 


BERKSHIRE. AN EARLY XVIIth CENTURY HOUSE 
IN LOVELY GROUNDS, INTERSECTED BY A TRIBUTARY OF THE THAMES 
London 34 miles. Golf at Sonning. Wargrave Station 1 mile. 

The House, which is 
approached by a_ long 
drive, dates back to the 
early XVIIth Century, 
with additions of Queen 
Anne period, and con- 
tains 3 reception rooms, 
good domestic offices, 38 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
BEAUTIFUL OLD- 
WORLD GROUNDS 
Intersected for nearly 
¥% mile by a tributary of 
the Thames, providing 
exclusive boating, etc. 
Picturesque old barns. 
Garage for 4 cars. 
Electric light and water 
by automatic engine, 
Complete central heating, 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE £7,500, IN ALL OVER 60 ACRES 
RENT FURNISHED 20 GUINEAS PER WEEK 

Apply, Messrs. NICHOLAS, I, Station Road, Reading (Telephone: Reading 4441/2), 
and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, Loudon (Telephone: Regent 0293 and 3377), 











in its own grounds of 


spinney and grassland of 





LOVELY OLD TUDOR HOUSE 
IN KENT 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 7 BEDROOMS. BATH. 


GARAGES FINE OLD BARN. LAWNS. 


PROLIFIC FRUIT GARDEN 


ABOUT 3 ACRES PRICE £4,500 


Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 





RURAL SUSSEX 
A FEW MILES FROM TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


£5,000 


COMFORTABLE 
GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE 


with finely proportioned 
rooms. 


8 bed, 3 baths, 4 recep- 
tion rooms. 


Lavatory basins. 


Central heating. Main 
electricity, yas and water. 





GARAGE, STABLING. 
OLD-WORLD GARDENS AND PADDOCKS. 
14 ACRES 
Messrs NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


SERVANT’S COTTAGE. 

















Telephone : 
Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 





LONDON 32 MILES NORTH-WEST 


600ft. above sea level, amidst beautiful country. 





AN OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE 
12 bedrooms, nursery suite, 5 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Main supplies. Fitted 
basins and central heating throughout. Every up-to-date comfort. Picturesque 
stabling, farm buildings, 4 cottages. 
Well-timbered old grounds, walled garden, glasshouses, parklike pasture, small area 
of arable, IN ALL NEARLY 60 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Sole Agents: WINKWORTH & CoO., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


SURREY—SURROUNDED BY COMMONS 
A MODERN RESIDENCE 





It bed and dressing 


rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms, 








Main services. 
Central heating. 
Stabling, Garage, 

Farmery and 3 Cottages. 
Gardens and Grounds 
with Hard Tennis 
Court, Kitchen Garden. 


IN ALL ABOUT 
19 ACRES 


FREEHOLD 
FOR SALE, OR 
HOUSE 
AND GARDENS 
" red MIGHT BE LET 
a FURNISHED. 





Agents : WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 





BUCKS 


Station 1 mile. Within easy reach of the river. 





A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


14-15 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 


Electric light. Central heating. Garage with flat over. 
ATTRACTIVE GARDENS AND GROUNDS, IN ALL 4 ACRES. 
LOW PRICE FOR FREEHOLD 
Agents : WINKWORTH «& CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


COTSWOLD HILLS 


800ft. up in beautiful country. 
A MODERN HOUSE on a hill commanding beautiful views. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 

7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, panelled drawing and dining rooms, study and excellent 

offices. “* Aga’’ cooker, main electric light, basins with h. and c. water in all bedrooms. 
Central heating. ; 2 

STABLING (boxes). GARAGE. PARTLY WALLED GARDEN AND LAND 

IN ALL ABOUT 80 ACRES 

Particulars of the Sole Agents: WiNKworTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, 

London, W.1. 


500/t. above sea level. On outskirts of village. 
A REGENCY HOUSE 
10 BEDROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS, 2 HALLS, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS. Fitted 
basins in all bedrooms, ELECTRIC LIGHT, CENTRAL HEATING, _ 

STABLING. GARAGE. FLAT OF 5 ROOMS. COTTAGE. CHARMING GROUNDS, 

PADDOCK, Ete. 
ABOUT I4 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE OR WOULD BE LET 

FURNISHED 


Sole Agents : WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Telephone: 
Mayfair 3771 (10 lines) 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1. 


Telegrams: 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 





NORTH WALES 


Wonderful position 1,100ft. up. Fine views of the Welsh Mountains. 


House facing south, 
erected about 50 years 
ago of stone with 
cement covering, and 
approached by = a 
drive. Hall, 3 recep- 
tion, 8& bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Central 
heating. Petrol gas. 


Excellent water. 
Modern drainage. 
Stabling. Garages. 


5-roomed cottage. 

Garden of 2 acres. 

Vegetable garden. 
Arable land. 





) j ti; :.” Pe 





NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


400 feet above level, facing South 


Brick and tile Resi- 
dence with extensive 
views. Hall, 3 recep- 
tion, 9 bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms. Central 
heating. Electric 
light. Telephone. Good 
water supply. Modern 
drainage. Stabling. 
Garage. Superior Cot- 
tage. Tennis courts. 
Kitchen garden, pas- 
ture and arable land. 





ABOUT 26 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT REDUCED PRICE 
Shooting over 1,000 acres adjoining. Hunting. Golf. 
(gents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,636.) 


HERTS—LONDON 35 MILES 
TUDOR FARMHOUSE AND ABOUT 10 ACRES 


ccupying a fine situation 400ft. up, in an unspoilt rural country adjoining a smail 

lage and commanding a fine view. The delightful residence dates from about 1590 

id has been carefully restored and modernised and is now in excellent order. Large 

ning room, sitting room, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. Annexe with studio, 2 rooms and 
bathroom. 


OVER 50 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE. HUNTING. GOLF. 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (6315.) 


NORTH DORSET 


NEAR MAIN LINE STATION AND MARKET TOWN. 
LONDON 21, HOURS 


THE STONE-BUILT FARMHOUSE 


which has been modernised at great expense, faces South and West with good views. 
3 well-proportioned reception rooms, 8/11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Companies’ water and gas. Electric light, main available. Telephone. 
Modern drainage. 
F STABLING AND GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. MODERN COTTAGE 
\ttractive terraced gardens. Lawns, tennis lawn, flower, vegetable and kitchen gardens, : E. 
paddock. LOVELY GARDEN. Tennis court. Kitchen Garden. Orchard. Paddocks. 


ABOUT 10 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE ABOUT 17 ACRES 
sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. FREEHOLD FOR SALE, OR HOUSE MIGHT BE SOLD WITH LESS LAND 


(37,007.) Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,680.) 








ompanies’ electricity and water, power points in all rooms, modern drainage. 


2 GARAGES. EXCELLENT RANGE OF BUILDINGS. 
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re SS N 


Virb) 


29, Fleet Street, FAREBROTH ER, ELLIS & CO. 26, Dover Street, 


(Central 9344) £.C.4 (Regent 5681) w.! 





AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS 
Telegraphic Address: FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 














TO LET, UNFURNISHED, WITH OPTION TO 
PURCHASE. 
14 MILES FROM HYDE PARK CORNER. 
High up with extensive views. 


MODERN HOUSE 


EASY REACH OF WESTWARD HO! 


Beautiful position in a favourite part of North Devon. 


WELL APPOINTED GEORGIAN TYPE HOUSE 


facing South and West and surrounded by well timbered grounds. 


HALL. 3 RECEPTION AND BILLARDS ROOM. 7 BEDROOMS. 2 BATH ROOMS. containing 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bath room. 
Petrol gas (up-to-date installation). Own water. Modern Drainage. Large hall in grounds. 
TWO COTTAGES. GARAGES. STABLING. All Company’s services. Air raid shelter. 


ABOUT AN ACRE OF TIMBERED GARDENS. 
RENT £130 ON LEASE—PREMIUM £550 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 


33 ACRES ONLY £5,000 FREEHOLD 
Vacant possession on completion 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26 Dover Street, W.1. 

















NORTH WALES 


(On the Cheshire Borders). 
Lasy reach Liverpool and Manchester. 


HANTS AND WILTS BORDERS 


Between Romsey and Salisbury. 
MODERN HOUSE IN A DELIGHTFUL 


BERKSHIRE 


Within easy daily reach of London. 
Rural setting. Lovely views. Good order. 


SETTING 
with every convenience. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bath room. Main 
electricity. Ample water. Septic tank drainage. 


The house dates from the XVIth century, with modern 
additions and contains hall, 3 reception rooms, 3 bath 
rooms, 11 bedrooms. Company’s water and electricity. 


WELL-FITTED HOME 
in picturesque grounds, containing 3 reception rooms, 
8 bedrooms, bath room. 


Garage with room over. FINELY TIMBERED GROUNDS OF Companies’ Services. Garage. Stabling. 
Gardens and grounds of considerable natural beauty 
with meadows, in all 30 ACRES 8 ACRES. £3,750 


(Would sell with only 3 acres.) 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 


ABOUT 23} ACRES £6,250 FREEHOLD 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 









































CHELTENHAM AND NORTH 
COTSWOLDS 
G. H. BAYLEY & SONS 
(Established over three-quarters of a Century). 
ESTATE AGENTS, SURVEYORS, AUCTIONEERS. 
27, PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM. (Tel.: 2102.) 


TOTTENHAM 
COURT RD., W.I 
(Tel.: EUSTON 7000) 


Also at 
M A p L & 5, GRAFTON STREET, 


& CO LTD MAYFAIR, W.I 


Tel.: REGENT 4685. 





WAR DAMAGE INSURANCE 








NEW EDITION NOW READY 
EFFECTED BY NUMEROUS HOUSE- 
DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES HAS NO DOUBT VERY WISELY BEEN E 


E ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. HOLDERS OF THEIR FURNITURE AND PROPERTIES—A FURTHER PRUDENT 
Price 2/6. STEP IS TO HAVE A DETAILED INVENTORY AND VALUATION OF 

meen sahaies 6 a7 FAL. THEIR BELONGINGS FOR THE PURPOSE OF INSURANCE (INCLUDING 
1884.) EXETER WAR DAMAGE) AS EVIDENCE OF THE VALUE AND EXISTENCE IN 
THE EVENT OF LOSS. THESE VALUATIONS ARE UNDERTAKEN BY 

MAPLE & CO., LIMITED, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.I., AND 
5, GRAFTON STREET, W.I. ‘PHONE: REGENT 4685 FOR A QUOTATION 


OR WRITE AS ABOVE. 











ICESTERSHIRE AND ADJOINING COUNTIES 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., 
ABLISHED 1809.) MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
LAND AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS 
2PERTY MANAGEMENT VALUATIONS FOR PROBATE 
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Telephone: Regent 8222 (Private Branch Exchange) 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


“Selanlet, Piccy, London.’’ 


Telegrams: 








FOR SALE 


THIS EXCEEDINGLY 
CHOICE and PICTURESQUE 
HOUSE 


EXPENSIVELY CONSTRUCTED 
AND FITTED THROUGHOUT. 


Fitted wardrobes, handbasins, ete., 2 

bathrooms. Beautiful lounge 23 x ‘16, 

two other sitting-rooms, 4 good bed- 
rooms, dressing room. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


Septic tanks. Co.'s electric light. 


Garage for 3 cars 





WEST SUSSEX 


Glorious position with a superb view of the Downs. 





"UD 


GROUNDS OF ABOUT 14 ACRES 
WHICH PROTECT THE PROPERTY 
FROMANY NEAR DEVELOPMENT, 


A SMALL OUTSTANDING 
PROPERTY OF HIGH MERIT. 


FRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 


Apply HAMPTON 
, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(Ref. €.49,384.) 


& SONS, LTD., 
(REG. 8222, 





DORKING 


Delightful and sunny position with a glorious view. 


FOR SALE 
A CHARMING MODERN HOUSE OF 
CHARACTER 
Standing high, facing due South. 

Ia mines » 22ft. x 14ft., dining room 22ft. x 13ft., Sunroom, 
7 - vomis, 2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. Central 
heating throughout. 

ALL MAIN SERVICES. GARAGE, 
MATURED GARDEN 
FENNIS LAWN, FLOWER GARDEN AND FULLY 


STOCKED KITCHEN GARDEN 
IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES 


DORSET 


Quiet position in the best part of Sherborne, 
FOR SALE 
A LARGE DETACHED HOUSE 


FOR PRIVATE OCCUPATION OR GUEST 
HOUSE 


SUITABLE 


Il BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, 4 RECEPTION 
ROOMS. GAS FIRES IN ALL BEDROOMS. ALL 
MAIN SERVICES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £2,550 





FIRST TIME IN THE MARKET 


SURREY, Near GODALMING 


Tn a glorious position with fascinating views. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 

A CHOICE MODERN TUDOR RESIDENCE 
LONG DRIVE APPROACH 

3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
cloakroom. Usual offices. Central heating throughout. 
Own electric light. Co.’s water. Modern drainage. Garage. 
Most attractive, well-wooded terraced grounds, orchard, 
productive kitchen garden, ete., 


IN ALL ABOUT 10 ACRES 
FURTHER 62 ACRES HELD ON LEASE 
EARLY POSSESSION ARRANGED 


Hall, lounge, 





VACANT POSSESSION 
= _ - , = For full details geply HAMPTON & SONS, LTD... 6, Apply HAMPTON & SO VS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 
my ly HAMPTON 2 x ., x. T'D., 6, atin i mn mee, ‘Arlington Street. SW.A. (REG. 8222.) (Ref W. 50,493.) SW. (REC (Ref. 850,929} 








BRANCH OFFICE: 


HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. 


Tel. WIM. 0081. 








44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1. 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE 
AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY 


SHIRES 


Telephone: 
Regent 0911 





DORSET 


LOVELY OLD STONE-BUILT 
FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE 

tidded to and modernised. 
ONVENIENT sinall market townand main line station, 


Southern aspect. Grand views, 


also “bus services Svervthing in beautiful order, 
> sitting rooms (one 30ft. Gin. x 14ft. 6in.d), 10> bedrooms 
(3 are attic rooms), 3 bathrooms. Electric light. Central 
heating. Main water. Gas. Garage and stabling. Cottage. 


ABOUT 17 ACRES. (Would sell with less land and with 
out cottage). Owner's Agents : JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 
H4, St. James's Place, S.W.1. (L.R. 19,888.) 


DEVON 


TTRACTIVE COUNTRY ESTATE in 
order, situated in a favourite distriet where 





first-rate 
all forms 


of sport are available. One of the most reasonably-priced 
properties at) present available. The Residence is Georgian 
and contains 12) bedrooms and 3 bathrooms. Main 
electricity. and central heating. Farmery. 5 cottages, 


he land extends to nearly 300 ACRES, of which 50 are 
woodlands Owner's Agents : JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 
$4, St. James's Place, S.W.1 (L.R. 19,848.) 





WEST SUSSEX 
18th CENTURY RESIDENCE 


OWN LANDS OF OVER 150 


ACRES. 


SURROUNDED BY 


Southern aspect and panoramic views of Downs; bus service 


Passes. 

Everything in first-rate order; hall and 3 sitting-rooms; 
10 bedrooms; (lavatory basins), 5 bathrooms; main 
electricity; company’s water; central heating; stabling 
ye rd; FARMHOUSE AND FOUR OTHER COT- 
a ; SPLENDID FARM BUILDINGS; HARD 
rE NNIS COURT; TWO LAKES; CHILDREN’S PLAY- 
ROOM IN GROUNDS (BEAUTIFULLY FITTED). 






ONE OF THE FINEST PROPOSITIONS OF ITS 
TYPE AT PRESENT AVAILABLE 


Owner’s sole agents: a STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, 
j (L.8.19,275.) 


St. James’s Place, S. 





WELSH BORDERS 


10 miles from one of the most important rail centres in the 
kingdom with connections to principal lines. 


GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE. 
beautiful views. Near local station. 


High situation, 
Away from main 


roads. 3 sitting rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Main 
electricity. Stabling and Garage. ABOUT 9% ACRES 
Owner’s Agents : JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 
James’s Place, 5.W.1. (L.R. 18,446.) 





IN A FIRST RATE SPORTING 
DISTRICT 


350/t. above sea level, stone-built, sunny aspect, near village, 
easy reach main line with fast trains to London. 
ALL and 3 sitting rooms, 11 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms. Electric light. 

CENTRAL HEATING. STABLING AND GARAGE. 
8 ACRES. MOST MODERATE PRICE. 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 
$.W.1. (L.R. 3300.) 











*Phone: Grosvenor 286! 
*Grams: *‘Cornishmen, London.” 


‘TRESIDDER & CO. 


=) 77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1. 





£2,250 FREEHOLD BARGAIN 
SUFFOLK- ESSEX BORDERS 


1, mile from Village. R.C.C.4 miles. 
XVTH CENTURY RESIDENCE 
Electric light. 
Central heating. 
bathrooms, 7 bedrooms. 


Restored and modernised. Main drainage 


and water, 
3 reception, sun parlour, 2 


GARAGE, HARD TENNIS COURT. SWIMMING POOL. 
Charming gardens, kitchen garden, etc., 144 ACRES. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1 (18,470.) 


GLOS.—WILTS. BORDERS 


RESIDENCE IN ELIZABETHAN STYLE 





15 bedrooms, lounge hall, 4 reception rooms. 
Central heating. All main services. Telephone. Stabling. 
Garages. Farmery. 2 cottages. 


VERY NICE GARDENS AND GROUNDS, ORCHARDS 
AND PASTURE 
ABOUT 16 ACRES BARGAIN AT £8,000 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (12,663.) 





Inspected and highly recommended 


SURREY 


Between Farnham and Frensham, secluded but only 10 minutes 
from bus service. 
CHARMING COUNTRY HOUSE 
4 reception, 3 bathrooms, 9 bedrooms (4 fitted wash 
basins, h. and ¢). Central heating. Main e.l. and water. 
‘Aga’ cooker. Excellent order throughout. 

LARGE GARAGE. DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS. 
Rock garden, tennis lawn, kitchen garden, orchard, pasture 
and woodland. 
VERY REASONABLE PRICE 
(14,444.) 


9 ACRES. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 





WANTED 


ANTED TO PURCHASE or would rent un- | 
furnished, modernised old Cottage or Farmhouse 

(3-5 Bedrooms) with few acres land. Reasonably near | 
main line station, within daily London. — 
Mrs. “* M,”’ TRESIDDER & CoO., 77, South Audley Street, | 


| , 
| Wl. | 


access 





10 GNS. PER WEEK PLUS GARDENER 
GLOS.—COTSWOLDS 


13 miles Cheltenham, under mile village, good coach 
and bus services. 
COTSWOLD COUNTRY HOUSE 
in excellent order and very nicely furnished. 
Hall, 3 reception, 3 bathrooms, 10 bedrooms. 
Electric light. Central heating. Telephone. 


GARAGE. STABLES. COTTAGE. 
Charming gardens, tennis lawn, kitchen garden and 
paddock. 

6 ACRES 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (19,651.) 


FOR SALE WITH 35 UP TO 250 ACRES 
40 MILES LONDON 


LOVELY OLD SUSSEX MANOR HOUSE 
FULL OF OLD OAK AND OTHER FEATURES 
3 reception, 3 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms. 
SECONDARY HOUSE (2 reception, bath, 4 bedrooms) 
Electric light. New drainage. Telepho ne. ‘“‘Aga’’ cooker. 
Stabling. Garages. 2 Cottages. Farmbuildings. 
110 ACRES pasture, remainder arable and wood. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (18,249.). 
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Telephone No.: 
Regent 4304 





OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


PICCADILLY, W.1 











UNDER 40 MILES FROM LONDON 


Charming Old House of Character, dating from 
.e Xillth Century and containing many fine period 
features. . 


See! 


3 reception, 6-7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main services. Central heating. 
xpensive gardens, prolific orchard, paddock, etc. 
ABOUT 8 ACRES. 


r Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (17,160.) 








IN A KENTISH VILLAGE 


cupying a good position facing South East and com- 
manding a pleasant outlook 


AN ATTRACTIVE HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
In good order and quite up to date with 
j Hall, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms (3 with lav. basins) 
3 bathrooms. 
Company’s electricity, gas, and water. 
2 Cottages Stabling 


lightful gardens and grounds well matured and 
extending to about 1% ACRES 


For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (17,271) 








DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S HUNT 


In a delightful rural district within easy reach of 
Malmesbury and Chippenham. 


South aspect. 


350ft. above sea level. 


A SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
OF ABOUT 160 ACRES 


WILTS. ONLY £2,000. 
About 400ft. up in an unspoilt typical Wiltshire village. 


An attractive old Residence of 
the Cotswold style 


with fine old beams, mullioned windows, etc. 
Hali, 4 reception, 7 bedrooms, bathroom, usual offices. 
Excellent water supply. Main electricity available. 


Inexpensive gardens, ornamental trees, kitchen garden, 
etc., in all about 1 acre. 


Full details from OSBORN & MERCER.  (M.2210.) 











A Modern House of character, well planned and 
up to date. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Electric light. 
Farmery. Fine range of stabling. 3 cottages, etc. 


Central heating. 


Charming gardens, finely timbered parks, rich old 
pasture, etc. 


For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (17,267.) 











VIRGINIA WATER 
Delightfully situated in a quiet position about half a mile 
from the Station. 
To be Sold 
AN EXTREMELY WELL FITTED AND THOR- 
OUGHLY UP TO DATE MODERN HOUSE 
Hall, 3 reception, 4 bedrooms (all with lav. basins), 
bathroom. 

Main Services Central Heating 
Charming gardens with masses of rhododendrons, 
lawns, flower and kitchen gardens, etc., in all about 

cre. 
OSBORN & MERCER. 


Agents: (M.2,228) 














3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Telephones : 
Grosvenor 1032-33. 





AGRICULTURAL PROPERTIES FOR SALE, OCCUPATION OR INVESTMENT 











MID-DEVON 


VELL-SITUATED DAIRY AND STOCK- 
RAISING FARM 
200 ACRES 
In a ring fence bounded by stream. 
farmhouse. Ample well-kept buildings. 


FREEHOLD £4,000 


Possession on completion. 


\ttractive old 


SUSSEX 


Situated on. outskirts of pretty village. 


A VALUABLE MIXED FARM OF 
ABOUT 162 ACRES 
MAGNIFICENT XVTH CENTURY RESIDENCE 
(5 bed, 2 bath, 2 rec.) 

Modern appointments. Capital EXTENSIVE FARM- 
BUILDINGS and 2 COTTAGES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,000 


Early possession. 


LINCOLNSHIRE 


CAPITAL MIXED FARM OF ABOUT 
518 ACRES 
with Attractive Homestead. Excellent |buildings, 


substantial construction, all in good condition. 
Let to reliable tenant at a reasonable rent. 


PRICE £16 PER ACRE 


A SOUND INVESTMENT 











Conveniently situated for station and market towns. 
FIRST CLASS FEEDING FARM 
EXTENDING TO ABOUT 


195 ACRES 
Bounded by the River Ouse and lying within a ring fence. 
SMALL HISTORICAL MANOR HOUSE 


AMPLE BUILDINGS. 3 COTTAGES. 
Vacant possession. 


FREEHOLD £9,000 
(Outgoings £35 p.a.) 











LEICS. 
CAPITAL TITHE FREE FARM 


of about 
126 ACRES 


residence. Fine range of 
All in excellent order. 


LET AND PRODUCING APPROX. £240 PER 
ANNUM. 


Farmhouse buildings. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £6,000 
A SOUND INVESTMENT 











OXON 
MODEL DAIRY FARM OF 45 ACRES 
in a ring fence WITH STREAM 


GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE 


Exceptional farm-buildings. Accredited cowshed 
for 16. Fine stabling. Electric light throughout. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £4,500 


Owner remaining as Tenant on Lease. 











Particulars of the above and other ESTATES, FARMS, ETC., FOR INVESTMENT OR OCCUPATION, apply 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 








THE LAKE DISTRICT, CUMBERLAND 


ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE SMALL 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES IN THE LAKE 
DISTRICT 
FOR SALE 








SUPERIOR MODERN RESIDENCE, beautifully 
fitted, and in first-class condition, occupying a unique 
sunny position on the outskirts of Keswick, with 
ivalled views of Derwentwater. Spacious hall, cloak- 
n, charming lounge, dining room, 5 bedrooms, 4 with 
h-hand basins, h. & c., tiled bathroom, 3 w.c.’s. Excel- 
domestic offices (main rooms fitted with oak floors). 
\TRAL HEATING, MAIN ELECTRICITY. PUBLIC 
TER. GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. Gardener’s modern 
galow with 3 bedrooms. Hard tennis court and putting 
n. 9 ACRES of ground, mostly natural woodland 
sected by a stream and forming an ideal setting. 


FREEHOLD 
_ VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 
ly: PENRITH FARMERS’ & KIDD’S AUCTION 
, LTD., Lake Road, Keswick. 


Telephone 154. 





EARLY POSSESSION 





THE ENTRANCE FRONT. 


The subject of enormous expenditure during the past two years 


water and electricity (also private plant in case of emergency). 


Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents, JARVIS 








READY TO WALK INTO 





THE SOUTH ASPECT 


FAVOURITE MID-SUSSEX DISTRICT 


Within easy reach Haywards Heath Station and on a bus route. 
FOR SALE 
at a Moderate Price, this Charming Georgian Style Manor House 


and now in perfect order throughout. Surrounded by 
nearly 40 Acres parkland. Full South aspect with panoramic views of the South Downs. Long drive approach with entrance 
lodge. Contains billiard and 3 reception rooms (with parquet floors), 9 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, up-to-date offices 
Central heating. 
lift. Spacious lawns. Hard tennis court. 2 ponds. Well-stocked kitchen garden and orchard. 

for 5 cars. The curtains, planned carpets, ete., and most of the high-class furnishings could be purchased. 


Main 
Fitted wash basins. Electric passenger 
Stabling. Accommodation 


& CO., Haywards Heath. Telephone 700 


























DORSET (NEAR FERNDOWN.)—LARGE COUNTRY 
HOUSE to let furnished for August and September. 
Tennis courts, croquet lawn, big open air swimming pool, 
cricket ground. 1 mile to golf course.! Suit house party or 
holiday camp. Domestic and outdoor staff left if required. 
—Apply Box 741, c/o CountTRY LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


ete. 


Cay 


EADING, BERKS.—TO LE 
Tudor Residence with river frontage. 
4 bedrooms (h. & c. supplies), bathroom, 2 reception rooms, 
Convenient for main line stations, ete, 


Rent 10 Gns. per week. 


FURNISHED HOUSES TO LET 


LET FURNISHED. 


Charming Genuine 

All main services. 
MARTIN & POLE, 4, 
ersham, Reading. 











Bridge Street, 
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GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS _ , awe. 


Telephone No. : 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


68, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 





WILTSHIRE DOWNS 


1, mile main road, bus service to main line station. 





GEORGIAN HOUSE FOR SALE 


13 bed, 2 baths, 3 reception rooms. Part central heating. Electric light. Garage. 
Stabling. 2 Cottages. Home Farm. 


20 ACRES REASONABLE PRICE 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 





(4.3498. ) 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


In the heart of the Cotswolds. 2 hours from London by express. 








FOR SALE. AN HISTORIC TUDOR MANOR HOUSE 


13 bed, 5 baths, 5 reception. Central heating. Main electricity. Good water. 5 cottages. 
Dower House. Trout stream. Garage, etc. 


IN ALL ABOUT 126 ACRES 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 


(C.7276.) 











ESTABLISHED OVER 80 YEARS 


WOODS & CoO., 
F. T. WOODS, A.F.C., F.A.I. 
Land and Estate Agents, Auctioneers, Surveyors 
and Valuers, 


18, CASTILIAN ST., NORTHAMPTON. Phone 3300-1. 
HIGH ST., TOWCESTER. Phone 26. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 80 YEARS 


BERRY BROS. & BAGSHAW 


Surveyors, Auctioneers, Land Agents 
and Valuers, 


KETTERING 


Tels. 2258 and 2259 (two lines). 











WITH VACANT POSSESSION. ONE OF THE BEST INVESTMENTS ON THE MARKET. SHAKESPEARE’S 
COUNTRY (formerly part of the Welcombe Estate). 


By direction of Alfred J. Mackaness, Esq. 


WARWICKSHIRE, STRATFORD-ON-AVON 
(within the Borough Boundary). 
IMPORTANT SALE OF A 
FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
well-known as 
OXSTALL FARM (Warwick Road) 
4 delightful, well-appointed Residence, comprehensive Agricultural Premises, 2 well-built Cottages, together with an 


area of highly-productive (arable, pasture and meadow) Land suitable for market gardening, the whole extending to an 
area of about 


164 ACRES 
BUILDING AND DEVELOPMENT POTENTIALITIES. 


A WELL-KNOWN LICENSED WEEK-END AND HOLIDAY CAMP 


Subsoil believed to carry beds of gravel (shingle, ballast, sand). Nearly a mile of beautiful water frontage to the River 
Avon. Electricity available. Gas, water, main sewer all connected. An exceptional property capable of producing high 
revenue per annum. 

BERRY BROS & BAGSHAW, Kettering, acting in conjunction with WOODS & CO., Northampton, have received 
instructions to offer the above for Sale by public auction, at the Falcon Hotel, Stratford-on-Avon, 

ON FRIDAY, JULY 25, 1941, AT 5 O’CLOCK PRECISELY. 
For all further information and illustrated particulars with plan, apply to the Joint Auctioneers : Messrs. BERRY BROS. 
AND BAGSHAW, Market Place, Kettering (Telephone 2258-9), and Messrs. Woops & Co., 18, Castilian Street, Northampton 
(Telephone 3300-1); or to Messrs. MARKHAM, COVE & CoLPMAN, Solicitors, Guildhall Road, Northampton (Telephone 270) 











ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT 


ESTATE OF THE LATE MR. WILLIAM DODD, FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY, ONE OF THE MOST 
CHOICE SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATES IN THIS BEAUTIFUL DISTRICT, DISTINGUISHED AS 


KELDWITH, WINDERMERE 


THE RESIDENCE is soundly constructed and " cokers oleate anna laaa 
stands on a commanding site with unrivalled panoramic “Saeey ae 
views of the Lakeland Peaks. 









It is superbly appointed and comprises entrance 
hall, 4 excellent reception rooms, 6 principal bedrooms 
(4 with bath dressing rooms). 

Electricity for lighting and power. Gas. Central 
heating. Complete domestic departments with ‘‘Aga’’ 
cooker. Excellent dry cellarage. Telephone. Modern 
drainage. The gardens and grounds of 21 ACRES, 
consist of 11 acres of woodland, 10 acres of attractive 
parkland, 9-hole private golf course, tennis court, 
and productive kitchen garden. 


Large heated garage for 5 cars. Gardener's stone-built 
cottage. A splendid boathouse, with 3 wet docks, tea 
and dressing rooms, is about half a mile from the house. 


SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED AS A PROPERTY OF OUTSTANDING MERIT. 
Illustrated particulars from 


WILLIAM J. McVEY, F.A.I., ST. MARTIN’S BUILDINGS, WINDERMERE. (Tel. 247.) 








COUNTRY PROPERTIES FOR SALE 


EVON (CULM VALLEY).—FOR SALE by Auction on 

July 28, 1941, CHOICE FREEHOLD ESTATE known 
as “WHITEHALL,”” HEMYOCK, comprising interesting 
XVIIth century residence, cottages, smith’s and carpenter’ 
premises, and 80 acres of very fertile land; good fishing.— 
Particulars from KNOWLMAN & Sons, Culmstock, Devon. 





IN WONDERFULLY QUIET RURAL DISTRICT 
NEWENT, GLOS.— DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE IN 
GROUNDS, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 dressing, 2 bath- 
rooms, electric light, main water; charming grounds and 
meadow, 9 ACRES in all; entrance lodge and out-buildings. 
By Auction at Gloucester July 25.—Illlustrated particulars of 
Woopbcocks, 30, St. George Street, London, W.1. 





ANTS.— FOR SALE. GENTLEMAN’S COUNTRY 

RESIDENCE in small village. Containing: spacious hall, 
dining room, lounge and anteroom, study, kitchen, 6 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms and w.c.’s. Garage. Own electric light 
plant. Many oak beams. Price £3,250. Near offer considered, 
—Apply TOMLIN & TOMLIN, Estate Agents, Wote Street, 
Basingstoke. 





FARMS FOR SALE 


OR SALE.—130-A( RE FARM, 18 miles from centre of 

London, with 2020ft. main road frontage. Large portion 

of farm no. forming part of London’s future airport. 

First-class in‘ estment. Owner who has purchased large farm 

elsewhere wishes to sell—Write Owner, Box 742, c/o COUNTRY 
LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, London, W.«.2. 










NO TRACE OF PLANES OR WAR 
Surpassing beauty and absolute quiet. 
2% miles of trout fishing. 

RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING FARM IN SHROP- 
SHIRE, 387 acres pasture with streams and hillsides for 
sheep and cattle (including 45 arable and 30 woodland); nice 
old stone house (needs modernising) with lovely views ; 
ample buildings and cottages. Freehold £6,950. Possession. 
Just inspected. Woopcocks, 30, St. George St., London, W.1. 





USSEX (lovely part). DELIGHTFUL FARM, 212 acres, 

intersected stream and with some beautiful woods ; beautiful 
residence (7 beds with basins, h. and c., 2 bathrooms ; central 
heating, main electricity) ; bailiff’s house and 2 cottages. 
Freehold £10,500. Immediate possession if desired. WooD- 
COCKS, 30, St. George St., London, W.1. (Mayfair 5411.) 





WANTED 


WANTED —To purchase, a property in the South-West 

Midlands, comprising a house and farming land of about 

200 acres, good cattle land. The house to consist of 8-10 

bedrooms in all, 3 reception, etc.; stabling and garage. Situated 

on or near lake or river preferred. 

Box 716, c/o CouNTRY LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.2. 





ANTED. SMALLPROPERTY ON THE WEST COASIT 
OF SCOTLAND; must be near Sea. Small house ; fish- 
ing; rough shooting of sorts; an occasional stag an attraction. 
No fancy prices. Might consider land only affording above 
facilities on which house could be built later. : 
Box 743, c/o CouNTRY LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Coven 
Garden. London, W.C.2. 





WANTED TO BUY (not above £3,000) or Rent, Hous 
between Beaconsfield and  Berkhamsted.—Writ 
“ DELABOLE,”’ Bois Avenue, Chesham Bois. 








OR SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORD, WORCS.., etc., 
WALES, apply leading Agents: 4 T aoet.) 


and MID t 
CHAMBFRLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, SHREWSBUR 








HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
22, Westwood Road, Southampton, WALLER & KING, F.A.1. 
Business Established over 100 years. 











EEE 











— 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Telephones ; 
Grosvenor 3131 (32 lines). 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 





A few miles south-west of Malmesbury. 


Ivy and creeper clad, stone-built residence, 
300ft. above sea level and over 200 yards 
from a quiet road. 


Lodge and drive. 4 reception rooms. 
Domestic offices. 11 bedrooms, 4 bath- 
rooms. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


tarage for 4 cars. Stabling includes loose 
boxes for 25 horses. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE AND WILTSHIRE BORDERS 


. 130 ACRES OF PASTURE AND 
25 ACRES OF ARABLE LAND. 





FARMERY FOR ABOUT 30 CATTLE. 
GROUNDS OF ABOUT 
5 ACRES 


Lawns, 2 walled gardens, 3 cottages 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


1 mile from Fishing in the River Avon. 
GOLF, HUNTING AND POLO. 


Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 
5, Mount Street, W.1 (10,837.) 





SOMERSETSHIRE 


Yeovil 7 miles. 





STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 


with old mullioned windows, ine in finely timbered 

grounds. 

4-4 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, mudel offices. 

Electric light. Main water. GARAGE AND STABLING. 
Gardener’s cottage 


CHARMING GARDENS AND GROUNDS 


interspersed with matured specimen timber trees, walled 
kitchen garden and pastureland; in all about 94% ACRES. 


PRICE £3,250 FREEHOLD 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,325). 





KENT 


Between Westerham and Sevenoaks. 


TO LET UNFURNISHED 


LARGE OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE 
BUILT ABOUT 1880 OF KENTISH 
RAGSTONE 


LOUNGE HALL, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, SERVANTS’ 
HALL AND DOMESTIC OFFICES, 17 BEDROOMS, 
2 BATHROOMS. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT AVAILABLE. 

GARAGE FOR 2 CARS (ROOM OVER). STABLING 
FOR 4 HORSES. 

GROUNDS WITH 2 GRASS TENNIS COURTS. 
KITCHEN GARDEN. EXTENSIVE WOODLAND. 
SUITABLE FOR A SCHOOL OR INSTITUTION. 


REASONABLE RENT 


Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 
(16,425.) 





MERIONETHSHIRE 


Amidst the wooded hills of North Wales. 





In excellent order, magnificently situated and with views 

of the mountain of Cader Idris. Galleried hall, 4 reception 

rooms, compact domestic offices, 11 bed and dressing rooms, 

3 bathrooms. Electric light. Central heating. Garages and 

stabling. Outbuildings. Cottages and 2 Farms are let. 

Lovely pleasure grounds. Kitchen garden. Picturesque 
and valuable woodlands, in all about 


750 ACRES 


Fishing in the River Mawddach which bounds the property 

on -one side and also in the River Gwynant from both 

banks for over a mile and in a small lake. Shooting over 
the Estate. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (10,959.) 








“ionvon, ws” DEIN TALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


TELEPHONE : 
KEN: 0855 





VERY GREAT BARGAIN 

NEAR TAUNTON, SOMERSET. BEAUTIFUL 

GEORGIAN RESIDENCE of Ham stone with 
mullioned windows. 3 reception, 8 bed, 2 baths; main 
services; every convenience; ‘‘ Esse’’ cooker, etc.; stabling, 
cottage; lovely gardens; fine timber; paddock; 10 Acres. 
First to Offer £3,000 secures (little over half cost). Greatest 
Bargain in Market.—Sole Agents: BENTALL, HORSLEY 
AND BALDRY, as above. 


IMMEDIATE INSPECTION VERY STRONGLY 
RECOMMENDED 
DELIGHTFUL SMALL COUNTRY PROPERTY. 
BEAUTIFUL SITUATION. LAND AND SEA 
VIEWS. DORSET. 500ft. up. Between Seaton and 
Lyme. Salmon and Trout Fishing. Shooting. Golf. 
Very picturesque, built in the old farmhouse style, half- 
timbered, leaded windows, oak beams, brick fireplaces. 
Block floors throughout. Lounge hall. 2 reception. Maids’ 
sitting room. 5 bedrooms. Bath. Main water. Pretty 
gardens and land. 10 ACRES. FREEHOLD ONLY 
£2,650.—BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton 
Road, 8.W.3. 





SURREY, NEAR WOKING 
VERY NICE LITTLE GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE 
STYLE RESIDENCE, all on two floors, completely 
modernised. 3 reception, 5 bed, bath. Central heating 
and all main services. Cottage. Garage. Lovely gardens. 
Tennis court. Grass walks, etc. 2 ACRES. ONLY 
£2,500.—- BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 


SUSSEX—A FEW MILES FROM LEWES 
HARMING LITTLE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE. 
Hall, 2 reception, 4 bedrooms. Bath. Electric light. 

Garage. Farmery. 16 ACRES. ONLY £2,800.— 

BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 


ONLY £1,800 WITH II ACRES 

NORTH ESSEX AND HERTS BORDERS. In one 

of the highest spots in the county. DELIGHTFUL 
GEORGIAN FARMHOUS 3 nice reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms, bath. Main water. Garage. Farmery. 
11 Acres Pasture. Large ponds. Must be Sold at once. 
Military duties. FREEHOLD ONLY £1,800.—BENTALL, 
HorstEy & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3. 











UFFOLK BARGAIN—NEAR WOODBRIDGE.— 

The views are exceptionally beautiful. EXCEED- 
INGLY PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE OF THE 
OLD-FASHIONED FARMHOUSE STYLE. Oak 
beams, open fireplaces, etc. 3 reception, maids’ sitting 
room, 5 bedrooms. Bathroom. Main electric light. Central 
heating. Garage. LOVELY GARDENS. BEAUTIFUL 
TREES AND LAWNS. PRETTY WOODLAND. 10 
ACRES. ONLY £3,000. WONDERFUL BARGAIN. 
— HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, 
S.W.3. 





ORFOLK.— Lovely district, safe and accessible, yet 
secluded and only about 10 miles of Norwich. 
CHARMING SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE O 
CHARACTER. All upon 2 floors. Perfect order. 
3 large reception, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 baths, maids’ 
sitting room. Cottage. Garage. Stabling. Very nice 
gardens. Paddock. Orchard. 4 ACRES. ONLY £2,000 
OR NEAR. GENUINE BARGAIN. RECOMMENDED 
-BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, 
S8.W.3. (Ken. 0855.) 

















F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


Telephone: REGENT 2481 





A PERFECT MODERN RESIDENCE ON THE HANTS AND DORSET BORDERS 


In a peaceful situation amidst charming surroundings. 


/ Waa N 





FITTED WITH EVERY DESIRABLE FEATURE 
OF MODERN EQUIPMENT 
3 reception rooms, loggia, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms 


(one with shower), superb modern kitchen. Fitted 
wash basins in every bedroom. 


Central heating throughout. Electric heating and 
cooking. Company’s gas and water. 


2 garages. Gardener’s cottage. Other outbuildings. 
Delightful gardens, pastureland, arable and woodlands. 


38 ACRES FREEHOLD 


FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR WOULD BE 
DIVIDED 


6 miles from Bournemouth and 3 from Wimborne, 





FORMING A MINIATURE ESTATE WITH LOVELY GROUNDS OF SPECIAL APPEAL TO GARDEN LOVERS 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. Regent 2481. 
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23, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


WILSON & CO. 


Telephone ;: 
Grosvenor 1441. 





PERFECT SECLUSION. 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED 
STONE BUILT HOUSE 
RECENTLY THE SUBJECT OF 

ENORMOUS EXPENDITURE AND IN 

FIRST-CLASS CONDITION. 
Luxurious Bathrooms 
FITTED WASHBASINS IN MOST OF 
THE BEDROOMS. 
RADIATORS THROUGHOUT 
Every modern convenience. 
Main electricity and water. 


12 Bedrooms, 4 baths, Hall, 4 reception 
rooms 


A property of rare charm and character within an hour of London. 


THE FINEST POSITION IN 





SURREY 


IN LOVELY SETTING OF 
PARK AND WOODLAND 


75 ACRES 


Inexpensive Pleasure Grounds. 
Garages and Stabling. 
Entrance Lodge and 2 other cottages. 
SMALL FARMERY. 
350 FT. ABOVE SEA. SANDY SOIL. 


Sole Agents: H. B. BAVERSTOCK & Sons, 
Godalming, and WILSON & Co., 23, Mount 
Street, W.1. 





A LOVELY TUDOR HOUSE 


25 miles West of London. 





siti: : Re et 

INCLUDING THE WHOLE OF THE 
£5,000 VALUABLE FURNITURE, Perfect rural 
Rich in period features. 7 bedrooms, 2 baths, 


position 
4 reception. 


Garage. Old world gardens 
Swimming pool, 5 Acres. 


Exceptional opportunity 


purchase the lease of this unique property held at only 
WILSON & Co., 23, Mount 


Sole Agents : 


£50 per annum 
Street, W.1. 





Hard court. 





IN A HAMPSHIRE VILLAGE 


Between Basingstoke and Reading. 2 mile from station. 





On 2 floors only. 8 bedrooms, bathroom, 4 good reception. 
Main electricity. Stabling. Garage. MODERN COTTAGE. 
Well timbered gardens of 
2} ACRES 
ONLY 3,000 GUINEAS 


Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





SUSSEX 


Lovely country, 1 hour London. 





IN PERFECT ORDER. BEAUTIFULLY EQUIPPED. 


bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. All main 


services. Central heating. Garage. Lovely gardens with 


Hard Court and Swimming Pool. 


WOULD BE LET FURNISHED 


Agents : WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





MODEL DAIRY FARM 



















DELIGHTFUL MODERN 
HOUSE 


FIRST-RATE ORDER WITH 
7 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, 3 RECEP- 
rlON ROOMS. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
2 EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 
GARAGES. STABLING, 


ATTRACTIVE BUT INEXPENSIVE 
GARDENS. 








IN RURAL SURREY. 


40 minutes from Town. 


110 ACRES 


MODEL FARM BUILDINGS 


For Grade A Pedigree Herd. 


GOOD FEEDING PASTURE WITH 
WATER LAID ON TO PRACTICALLY 
EVERY FIELD. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
AT REASONABLE PRICE 
The whole property is in hand and a 


quantity of live and dead stock can be 
purchased if desired. 


Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, 
W.1. 




















Paseo CONSTABLE & MAUDE 
(6 tines) 2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.|I 
CORNWALL HEREFORDSHIRE SOMERSET 


A MODERN HOUSE 
in a beautiful position with magnificent views over the 
Helford Estuary. 
Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Usual offices. 
Garage. Cottage. 
EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE GARDENS. 


(More land if required). 
FOR SALE 








Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 


A MODERNISED HOUSE 
redecorated throughout, standing high, with good views. 
South aspect. 

Hall, 2-3 reception rooms, 9-11 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms. Usual offices. Central heating. 
Stabling. Garage. Lodge. 
ATTRACTIVE GARDENS. ORCHARD. 


ABOUT 5 ACRES. 
FOR SALE. 





Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 


AN ATTRACTIVE JACOBEAN-STYLE 
HOUSE 
with stone tiled roof, in perfect order. 
Hall, 4 reception rooms, billiard room, 12 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 
Main electric light and power. 
Garage. bling. 2 cottages. 
Excellent gardens. Walled kitchen garden. 
ABOUT 12 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Central heating. 





Agents : CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 
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tiem JOHN DPD. WOOD & CO. <=omt:.. 


London.’’ 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





SHROPSHIRE 


16 MILES SOUTH-WEST OF THE COUNTY TOWN 
COMPACT AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT FOR SALE 
FORMING PART OF A LARGE PRIVATELY OWNED ESTATE, AND COMPRISING 
10 FARMS (let to established tenants), 


COTTAGES, LICENSED PREMISES and 375 ACRES 
OF HEATH AND WOODS, BOUNDED ON THE SOUTH BY A RIVER 


GROSS INCOME £930 FIXED OUTGOINGS £62 
PRICE FREEHOLD £22,500 


Owner’s Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23 Berkeley Square, W.1. 





ONLY 6 MILES FROM MAIN LINE STATION 


LONDON TO GLASGOW 


SITUATED AMIDST TYPICAL SCOTTISH SCENERY 
ATTRACTIVE SMALL MODERN RESIDENCE 
4 RECEPTION. 8 BEDROOMS (including Servants’), 3 BATHROOMS. MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
COUNTY WATER. CENTRAL HEATING. WALLED GARDEN. GARAGE. STABLES, 2 COTTAGES. 


GRAZING FARM LET ON LEASE WITH GOOD HOUSE AND STEADING. 
VALUABLE TIMBER AND GRASS PARKS. GROUSE AND LOW GROUND SHOOTINGs, 


in all about 600 ACRES 


RENTAL ABOUT £350 


Particulars from the Agents: JOHN WOOD &«& CO., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (83,132) 








JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1. MAYFAIR 3316/7. 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). AND AT NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 























FOR SALE OR TO LET FURNISHED FOR SALE GLOS. 
CRUDWELL, WILTS A TUDOR RESIDENCE 


COTSWOLD 2 RECEPTION. 8 BED. 3 BATHS. MAIN ELECTRICITY, WATER 
STYLE AND GAS. 
RESIDENCE 
3 RECEPTION, MODERN 
6 BED, 2 BATHS. 


DRAINAGE. 
Own electricity and 














water. 
Modern Drainage. About 
GARAGE, 5 ACRES 
About Pri 
41 ACRES ini 
PRICE £6,800 £7,000 
RENT 8 GUINEAS PER WEEK, EXCLUDING COTTAGE. 
Apply Sole Agents: JACKSON Stops, Cirencester. Folio 5838. Apply Sole Agents : JACKSON STOPS, Cirencester. Foto 6100. 
THORNEHOLME, BIRDWELL, WILTSHIRE 
WEST YORKS 5 miles from Marlborough. 
BRICK-B — 
UILT ee ae CORNISH GREY FINE GEORGIAN HOUSE 
on the main Sheffield-Barnsley road. SITUATED AT THE EDGE OF A QUIET VILLAGE. 
Comprising 2 reception 3 reception rooms, 11 


rooms with parquet 
floor, large hall, 3 bed- 
rooms, kitchen, brick 
built garage and about Central heating 
6 ACRES of land. ee 


bed and = dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Garages. Stabling. 
There is an adequate ; 





air raid shelter under 2 cottages. 

the lawn at the back. Good services. 

In the garden there is River runs through 

also a greeriouse acd grounds, 

notiing shed. A large 

room at the present 20 ACRES 

time used as a billiard 

room, could be easily - 

converted into 3 bed- FOR SALE 
rooms. FREEHOLD 


For further particulars, apply a ge JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 15, Bond Street, 
s, 1, or as above. 


(Tel. Mayfair 3316.) 


Agents : 





JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.L, 
R. ALEC HAMBRO 


SOUTHAMPTON : 


ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1L 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.I. 


BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 





FARMS FOR INVESTMENT AND PROSPECTIVE 
APPRECIATION 


HALL ESTATE, WAKEFIELD 


CROFTON 


MANOR FARM, 143 acres. 
Price £2,500 


DAIRY FARM, 


BIRKWOOD FARM, 61 acres. 
Price £1,300 


All these Farms have long main road frontages and are adjacent to a fully developed 
area with considerable prospective capital appreciation. 


Particulars from Fox & Sons, Estate Agents, Bournemouth. 


122 acres. 


Price £2,200 


AN IDEAL RESIDENCE FOR ANYONE SEEKING REST AND COMFORT 


IN A BEAUTIFUL PART OF DORSET 


Only a few miles from the lovely town of Bournemouth with all its amenities and easy 
travel to London. Very quiet but not isolated position. Within easy motor reach of 
the main road. 

A VERY ARTISTICALLY DESIGNED AND BEAUTIFULLY EQUIPPED 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE, BEING THE LAST WORD IN COMFORT AND 

LUXURY. 

6 Bedrooms, 2 Bathrooms, 3 Reception Rooms, Superb Modern Kitchen, etc. 
Electrical heating and cooking. Company’s gas and water. Central heating 
throughout. 
Gardener’s Cottage. 


Let at £159. Tithe £29. 


Let at £129. Tithe £23. 


Garage for 2 cars. Other Outbuildings. 


Most charming Garden with Lily Pond, Tennis Court, Fruit, Kitchen Gardens 
Valuable Pasture Land. The whole covering an area of about 


40 ACRES 


Early possession can be obtained. 
PRICE £8,500 FREEHOLD 


For particulars and Order to View apply to Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


Let at £54. Tithe £10. 








Standing well back from the road on 
sand on gravel soil. 


A PICTURESQUE 
SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


erected under Architects’ supervision 
in 1902, all rooms enjoying maximum 
amount of sunshine. 


The accommodation comprises 4 princi- 
pal and 2 servants’ bedrooms, bath- 
20ft. 7ins. by 


DORSET 


Within easy walking distance of a popular 18-hole Golf Course. 


8 miles from Bournemouth. 


Company’s gas and water. Main 


electricity. 
Constant hot water supply. 


Garage with inspection pit. 


Beautifully timbered grounds with a 

splendid variety of shrubs, rhododen- 

drons, flower beds, lawn and kitchen 

garden, the whole extending to an area 
of about 


4 ACRES 








room, drawing room 
14ft. 6ins., dining room, sitting room, 

kitchen and offices. PRICE £4,700 FREEHOLD 

For detailed particulars apply : Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 
SITUATED ON AN EMINENCE AND COMMANDING EXTENSIVE VIEWS OVER THE BEAUTIFUL VALLEY OF THE RIVER STOUR AND 
THE HILLY DOWNS BEYOND 
About 3 miles from Blandford. 15 miles from Bournemouth. 
Radiators. Mai icii 
TO BE SOLD , ain electricity. 
Garage (for 2 cars). 

THIS CHARMING SMALL Apple store. | Number of sheds. 

RESIDENCE ORNAMENTAL GARDENS. 
beautifully fitted throughout and Old walled-in garden and orchard with 


possessing all modern conveniences and 
comforts. 


4 bedrooms (all fitted basins), 
h. and c. water supply, 2 bath- 
rooms, octagonal lounge (having 
domed ceiling and large Gothic 
windows), dining room, attractive 
sun parlour, sitting room, cloak- 
room, kitchen and _ up-to-date 
offices, maid’s sitting room. 


choice variety of fruit trees of all 
descriptions; paddock. 
The whole extending to an area of 
about 
6% ACRES 
Hunting, Fishing and Golf available. 
PRICE £3,850 FREEHOLD 





oa nies < 


Bournemouth. 


For orders to view and particulars, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


THIS MODERN 
RESIDENCE, 

EVERY 
SAVING 


TUDOR 
FITTED WITH 
MODERN LABOUR 
CONVENIENCE AND 
APPLIANCES. 


STYLE 


4 BEDROOMS (WITH BASINS, H. 

& C.), 2 BATHROOMS, 3 GOOD 

BOX ROOMS, LOUNGE, PANELLED 

DINING ROOM, STUDY, KITCHEN 
AND OFFICES. 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 
Within a short distance of the coast—close to the New Forest and about 10 miles from Bournemouth. 

GARAGE. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
FITTED WALL ELECTRIC 
RADIATORS. 





ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
MAIN WATER. | 
PARQUET OAK BLOCK FLOORS 
ON GROUND FLOOR. 


ATTRACTIVE GARDEN. 
rete RTD MPT ete 





For particulars and price apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD 





OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 


‘Phone: Ken. 1490. KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, West Bytleet 
‘Geame: “Eatate 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 One Stine 


Harrods, London.’’ Offices. 








WITHIN 40 MILES OF LONDON 
IN BEAUTIFULLY WOODED COUNTRYSIDE BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND HORSHAM 
A LOVELY OLD XIITH CENTURY MANOR HOUSE 





CLEVERLY MODERNISED WITHOUT DETRACTING FROM ITS ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS, AND CONTAINING 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 8 BEDROOMS, 
3 LUXURIOUS BATHROOMS, UP-TO-DATE OFFICES. SERVANTS’SHALL. CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN GAS, ELECTRICITY AND WATER. MODERN DRAINAGE. 
MAGNIFICENT OLD TITHE BARN. SWIMMING POOL. HARD TENNIS COURT. MODEL FARM. 2 COTTAGES. OUTBUILDINGS. 
IN ALL ABOUT 50 ACRES 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 





Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents: HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 806. 
ABOUT ONE MILE TROUT FISHING 
DORSET 2 ADJOINING LIPHOOK GOLF COURSE <.2 
In that beautiful stretch of country between Dorchester and Blandford. Un a pleasant, well-chosen site, with fine country outlook. 





MODERN LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 





ONE OF THE MOST LOVELY HOMES IN THE _ BEAUTIFULLY BUILT AND EQUIPPED AND WITH ACCOMMODATION 
(Sometime the subject of an illustrated article in ‘‘Country Life.” ARRANGED AS FOLLOWS : Principal quarters, 3 good reception rooms, 5 bedrooms 
Modernised and re-conditioned without in any way damaging the salient mA character- (3 fitted basins), 2 well- fitted bathrooms. Separate domestic quarters, 3 bedrooms, 
istic features of the historic house. sitting room and airy kitchen, bathroom. Main water and electricity. Aga’”’ cooker. 
4 reception, 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Very complete offices. Excellent water. Central heating. 
Electric light. Central heating. Garages. Stabling. Gardener’s cottage. Home Farm GARAGE FOR 4 CARS 
with house, farmery and 5 cottages. ate, ‘aga 
Wonderful pardons and grounds, a4 “GRES” (let off), GROUNDS OF ABOUT 4 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A yg ey RE HOUSE AND FREEHOLD 4,500 GNS. 
BOUT 30 ACRES WI E SO s, LTD., 63/64, Bromp oad S.W eae ? . 
HARRODS, adn, 62/64, Brompton Road, $.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) HaRRops, LtD., 63/64, Brompton Road 8.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 





SHROPSHIRE—ABOUT 1,000 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL ©.3/4 


WONDERFUL POSITION NEAR CLEE HILL, WITH UNSURPASSED PANORAMIC VIEWS. CONVENIENT TO VILLAGE, ABOUT 7 MILES FROM LUDLOW, 
25 MILES FROM WORCESTER. 


CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 9 BEDROOMS. 
2 BATHROOMS. 


MODERN DRAINAGE. CO.’S ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
SPRING WATER. CENTRAL HEATING. 
GARAGE (4 CARS). BUNGALOW. 
GARDENS AND GROUNDS OF UNUSUAL 
CHARM, 2 TENNIS COURTS, PRODUCTIVE 
KITCHEN GARDEN, SWIMMING POOL, 
PADDOCK, GOLF, HUNTING. 

IN ALL ABOUT 11 ACRES VERY LOW PRICE 

HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 


ADJACENT TO WENTWORTH GOLF COURSE c.3/4 


4 miles Windsor. Beautiful situation. 


OLD BRICK MODERN RESIDENCE 


THE LAST WORD IN LABOUR-SAVING AND 
COMFORT 











3 LARGE RECEPTION ROOMS, DINING HALL 
33FT. x 18FT., 6 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS 
(LAVATORY BASINS, H. & C.), 3 BATHROOMS, 
COMPLETE OFFICES. SERVANTS’ HALL. ALL 





we 





rs ik MAIN SERVICES. 
n-ne LARGE GARAGE AND OTHER USEFUL OUT- 
So . a > BUILDINGS 
On eee NATURAL AND INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS WITH 
P [ LAWNS, WOODLAND WALKS, FLOWER BEDS. 
IN ALL NEARLY 6 ACRES 
REASONABLE PRICE FREEHOLD IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 
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THE CONTENTS of 47, BELGRAVE SQUARE, s.w.1. 


(The Residence of the THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF MOUNT-EDGCUMBE) 
INCLUDING 


FINE ENGLISH AND FRENCH FURNITURE, Ete. 


JULY 24th and 25th commencing at 11 a.m. precisely each day. 
TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, JULY 22nd and 23rd, from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


DAYS OF SALE: 
VIEW DAYS : 


A fine Chippendale Mahogany Side Chair 


Illustrated Catalogues (8 plates), 


Messrs. 


Established 1744 Telegrams : 
Telephone: Mayfair 6682-3-4. e ‘* Abinitio, Wesdo, London.” 


34-35, NEW BOND STREET, W.1 
BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEY WILL OFFER FOR SALE BY AUCTION, ON THE{PREMISES 





An important Chippendale Maho 


gany Commode. One ot a pair ot Wilham III Elbow Chairs. 


price 216 may be had of the Auctioneers. 








Our name 


Vour memory 


At this moment we, like many 
hundreds of other firms whose 
names are “household words,”’ 
are exclusively engaged on War 
Work. Doing our bit for Victory. 
For the time being, you are not able 
to obtain from us those products for 
which, over a period of 150 years, we 
have established a unique reputation. 
The above are typical products 





Some 
Boulton & Paul 
Products in 


normal times 
* 
Houses and 
Bungalows 

Greenhouses 

Garden Frames 

Garden Rooms 

Farm Buildings 

Poultry Houses 

Kennels 

Stables 

Pavilions 

Schools 

Garages 

Portable Buildings 

Chain Link and 
other Fencing 

Gates 

Ornamental 
Ironwork, etc. 











for which you can come 


to us with confidence again after che War. Be assured that 


when that time comes you will find t 


hat the name BOULTON AND 


PAUL still stands for Quality at Reasonable Prices. Earlier wars 


have never shattered our traditions. 


REMEMBER THE NAME 


Neither will this one. 


Boulton & Paul .. 





ee: Norwich 











Macvita is pure, appetising nourishment; it is just the best 
of English wheat presented in crisp, biscuit-like form. 
Good in itself; even more enjoyable with butter, cheese or 
preserves. Quantities are somewhat limited but are being 
distributed equitably throughout the country. 

The public can be supplied only through retail shops and stores. 


ACVITA 


MC VITIE & PRICE 








made 
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Harttp 


MISS JOAN CLEAVER 


Miss Joan Fenella Cleaver is the only daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Douglas Cleaver, D.S.O., and Mrs. 
Cleaver of Tormarton, Badminton: her marriage to Mr. David Crichton, Derbyshire Yeomanry, 
eldest son of Colonel the Hon. Sir George Crichton, G.C.V.O., and Lady Mary Crichton of Queen’s 


Acre, Windsor, is to take place in Gloucestershire on August 9 
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Temple Bar 7351 


Telegrams ; Country Life, London. Telephone: 
ADVERTISE MENTS: 
TowER HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, W.C.2. 
Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communt- 
requiring a reply must be accompanied by 
the requisite stamps MSS. will not be returned 
this condition is complied with 


this issue: Inland 2}d., 
Abroad 23d 


cations 


canal 
Unless 


Postal vates on Canada 1 $d., 


RECLAMATION IN 
THE FENS 


NEW chapter is being added to the 
long history of the reclamation of 
the Fens; this time as part of the 
National Production campaign. The 
Feltwell Fen area, which the Min- 

ister of Agriculture visited last week-end, 
has, like the reclaimed provinces of modern 
Italv, been under cultivation before: but 
like many other parts of the Fenland it has had 
fewer ups than downs. With Methwold Fen 
it fills the large area, once submerged, which 
lies to the east of the Bedford Level between 
the Little Ouse and the Wissey, and abuts on 
higher land in the direction of Brandon. Ever 
since the Bedford Level was made, these 
Norfolk fens have been difficult to keep properly 
drained. Dykes and sluices have been equally 
troublesome, and the land has been left for 
long periods to revert to its original condition 
of marsh and mere. Government money avail- 
able under the Land Drainage Act put a new 
complexion on affairs, however, and Feltwell 
Fen is now being reclaimed under the direction 
of the Ministry of Agriculture. The progress 
has been remarkable. A year ago the main 
ditches and drains were silted up and 30 miles 
of main and subsidiary dykes are being put in 
order. In 1940 there were no hard roads in 
the fen. Now there are miles of good concrete. 
Bushes, grass and weeds have been cleared and 
1,000 have been cropped with corn, 
potatoes, celery, carrots and sugar beet. There 
are now two sets of farm buildings, workmen’s 
cottages and hutments. There is also a 20-mile 
railway which has been taken over by the 
Ministry and which should be of great use in 
the further development of the area. Alto- 
gether this new departure looks as enterprising 
as it undoubtedly is. 


acres 


JACK IN OFFICE 


AR only too obviously involves continual 
restrictions of the freedom it is being 
fought to safeguard. But the least we can 
expect is that these demands, which sometimes 
flatly contradict earlier instructions, sfall be 
made clearly and unequivocally by the respon- 
sible Minister, not by some anonymous civil 
servant. For example, the other day ‘“‘an 
official of the Ministry of Food”’ issued the 
revolutionary ukase that any person possessing 
more than a week’s supply of stores was liable 
to prosecution for hoarding: this in complete 
reversal of recent official encouragement to lay 
in supplies of foodstuffs when plentiful, with 
the sensible, indeed necessary, object of helping 
to resolve storage congestion. Who was re- 
sponsible for this volte face, never announced, 
much discussed, in Parliament? Sure 
enough, next day, sugar was excluded from the 
sweeping anonymous ban; then the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Food 
virtually retracts the whole ill-conceived order 
bv assuring the House that ‘‘ reasonable stocks”’ 
are, of course, permitted; the prosecution in 
connection with which the order was issued 
being for grossly excessive hoarding. But this 
system whereby apparently irresponsible orders, 
as irresponsible as contradictory, are issued, is 
pernicious in the highest degree. It is apily 
matched by the case in which the police pressed 
a country Bench to fine a Home Guard officer 
for possessing a revolver without a firearms 
certificate, and obtained the confiscation of 
the weapon. 


less 





A CHELTENHAM CENTENARY 


HE famous prophecy of the Provost of Oriel 
has often been quoted, that if Arnold was 
appointed to the Headmastership of Rugby 
he would change the face of the public schools 
of England. Exactly how much was due to his 
influence, and exactly how good that influence 
was, must remain an open question, but it is 
at least certain that a wave of enthusiasm for 
public schools spread over this country in the 
early years of Queen Victoria’s reign. The 
first of these to be founded, Cheltenham, has 
lately celebrated its centenary, and one pleasing 
feature of the celebration was announced by 
the Headmaster on Speech Day, namely, that 
a generous and anonymous Old Cheltonian had 
presented the college with a sum of 10,000 
guineas. He made another interesting an- 
nouncement which might perhaps have horrified 
the first of his predecessors, Dr. Phillips, could 
he indeed have conceived such a thing possible. 
This was that Miss Popham, the Headmistress 
of the Ladies’ College, had allowed her girls to 
take part in debates, discussions, and lawn 
tennis matches with the Cheltenham boys. Mr. 
Elliot-Smith said that nothing but good could 
come of boys and girls meeting and sharing in 
activities common to both sexes. That is an 
opinion in which to-day all but the relentlessly 
conservative will probably agree, and Chelten- 
ham, which is a great home of schools, is well 
adapted to the experiment. 


SAINT SWITHUN 


Saint Swithun—said old Enoch, 
Nodding his head at me— 
He be the apple-christener ; 
That’s what Saint Swithun be. 


For it will rain for forty days 
Happen he wills it so; 

An’ if it rains for forty days 
It makes the apples grow. 


RosE FYLEMAN. 


THE GOLDEN ROAD 


i July, 1841, an enterprising artisan of Market 
Harborough named Thomas Cook hit on the 
notion of a special train to carry 500 people 
to a temperance rally at Loughborough. That 
journey of 15 miles has had results as prodigious 
as James Watt’s contemplation of the boiling 
kettle, the power emanating from which Cook 
thus applied to popular travel. Ten years later 
he brought 165,000 visitors to the Great 
Exhibition, in 1855 a “personally conducted 
tour’’ reached Paris, and ten years later Rome, 
escorted by the military ‘‘through brigand- 
infested districts,’’ in 1872 Cook and a select 
band circumnavigated the globe, and it is not 


generally realised that the military force 
despatched belatedly to Gordon’s relief at 


Khartoum was expedited by Cook’s express 
Nile service. When he died in 1892 a great 
fortune, a financial network covering the 
world, and a new mentality among millions 
had been built up out of the problem 
of getting 500 teetotallers to Loughborough 
Junction. On that Midland platform could 
fittingly be erected a memorial as significant 
as any marking the landfall of Columbus or the 
disembarkation of the Pilgrim Fathers, for 
there stepped out from the newly laid railway 
the head of that interminable procession of 
humble tourists whose flow has, for better or 
worse, transformed the world. That the cen- 
tenary of Cook’s first journey should fall when 
almost the only “‘tourists’’ now heard of are of 
very different character from his seems to place 
Cook’s Tours with the Boy Scouts among the 
great British inventions for the benefit of men 
which Hitler has perverted to nationalist ends. 


OVERLAPPING BIRD SOCIETIES 


OCIETIES for the protection of birds, for 
the promotion of Nature reserves and for 
ornithological studies of all sorts were much to 
the fore before the war. Bodies like the British 
Ornithologists’ Union, the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds, the British Trust for 
Ornithology, and the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of the Fauna of the Empire, were widely 
known, and there were many others. They 
did good work, but often their activities over- 
lapped. There were sundry organisations con- 
cerned with bird protection and bird sanctu- 
aries; we had, too, the more scientific societies 
with their technical publications covering some- 
what similar ground. Now, in these strenuous 
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days when economy of every kind is a national 
necessity, could not some of these bodies get 
together, pool their resources, co-ordinate their 
activities and thus be better placed to face the 
difficulties of war-time and efficiently further 
their objects? Could not the R.S.P.B., for 
example, combine with the S.P.F.E., include 
many local societies, and form a single great 
Empire Protection Society? Could not the 
B.O.U. and B.T.O. become one with a common 
organisation and publications? Amalgamations, 
we know, are not always popular with all the 
parties involved. There are sometimes legal 
difficulties over bequests, and so on, and delicate 
staff adjustments have often to be made. But 
there is strength in unity, and we hope those 
concerned will consider the suggestion carefully 
before shaking their heads over the temerity 
of those who advocate it. 


THE WAR DAMAGE ACT 


Bae agenes the War Damage Act is probably 
the most complicated piece of legislation 
which the ordinary citizen has been called 
upon to master, it is possible to produce a 
summary of its provisions for the non-legal 
reader which will give him the information on 
which he may have to act. Such a summary and 
explanation has just been produced by Mr. 
Reginald Davey and is both simple and com- 
prehensive. The aim of Mr. Davey, whose name 
is well known to readers of CounTRyY LIFE, has 
been to deal with the subjects in logical se- 
quence, each in one place only and with an 
absence of cross-references. This form, with 
its worked examples, will be much more useful 
to the layman than the usual introduction or 
annotated text of the legal handbook. Remark- 
ing that the Act does not fully implement the 
Government’s declared policy of putting the 
burden of war damage on the community as a 
whole, Mr. Davey points out that in September, 
1941, the whole scheme will come before Parlia- 
ment for review and it may then be possible 
to provide a wider basis for compensation. 
Meanwhile the passing of the Act—with its 
alternatives of ‘‘cost-of-works’’ and “value” 
payments of compensation—is having its reper- 
cussions elsewhere. In introducing the Land- 
lord and Tenant (War Damages) Amendment 
Bill the other day the Attorney-General ex- 
plained that one of the main departures from 
the original Landlord and Tenant Act of 1939 
was the provision for tenants of a new “ notice 
of retention”’ of the lease of damaged premises, 
conditional on the repairs ranking for ‘“‘ cost-of- 
works’’ payment. If, when the time comes, the 
War Damage Commission decides that there 
must be a “‘value’’ payment, the conditional 
notice will operate as a disclaimer of the lease, 
and the late clauses of the Amendment Bill 
adopt and adapt the appropriate procedure in 
that event. It seems a sensible way out for 
the tenant who at present must decide whether 
he will retain or disclaim his lease without 
knowing whether its retention will cost him 
nothing or—it may be—a large amount of 
money. 


SUNDAY AT ST. ANDREWS 


VEN in war-time southern golfers had time 

to be startled for a moment by the news 

of Sunday golf at St. Andrews. Here seemed 
to be the opening of floodgates and the throwing 
down of barriers. They were told no more than 
the bare fact, and an article on our golfing page 
of a week or two since assumed, not unnaturally, 
that there would be play on all three courses, 
and in particular upon the famous Old Course. 
Now it appears that the well worn simile of the 
mountain and the mouse may be used yet once 
again, since play is to be only on Sunday after- 
noon and only on the Eden Course. The Eden 
Course, as is well known, lies beyond the railway, 
practically out of sight of the town, and no 
one who would be offended by the spectacle of 
Sunday golf need have it obtruded on his atten- 
tion. Quite apart from any view, Sabbatical 
or the reverse, a great many people of a con- 
servative turn of mind, who know and love 
St. Andrews, will be glad to hear that its drowsy 
Sunday calm is to be so little disturbed. The 
golfer on his holidays will still have little 
temptation to forgo the rest which is so good 
for his game, and the view from the big window 
in the club-house in happier days to come will 
still be of nothing more exciting than of re- 
spectable sober-suited persons strolling very 
leisurely to the Burn and back again. 
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HAYMAKING IN HEREFORDSHIRE 





A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


Home Guards’ Revolvers—Foxes and Badgers—The Prizzy Mizzle Cocktail—Oriental Matches 


HE Home Guard has now entered on 

the second vear of its career, and this 

second year is going to be difficult 

because, besides ordinary conscription, 

practically every war service in the 
country is allowed to draw its personnel from 
the force, and membership of the Home Guard 
does not debar a man from being taken away 
for any other form of Government work. This 
in itself causes the Home Guardsman to wonder 
if the force is really as important as he is so 
constantly told. The majority of us are not 
particularly young, we are not inspired by any 
thoughts of martial glory, and we do not want 
to parade about in uniform and bristling with 
arms just for the sake of being in uniform. We 
are serving solely because we thought, and still 
think, our country needs us and we are necessary 
for the defence of this island. 

It is this particular moment, when the force 

needs all the encouragement it can get and when 
pany commanders are doing everything in 
1eir power to keep the spirit of service alive 
nd their commands from shrinking, that the Lin- 
Inshire police have selected for the prosecution 
two Home Guardsmen for being in possession of 
volvers without certificates. It is most galling 
r a man, who was under the impression that 
was serving his country, to have to stand up 
court and defend himself against a charge 
ich in itself conveys the impression that he has 
en wasting his time and making a fool of 
iself. In one instance the case was dis- 
ssed, but in the other the defendant was fined 
and his revolver confiscated, and both these 
n—a despatch rider and a platoon second- 
itenant—held posts in the Home Guard that 
the Army are armed with revolvers and not 
’s, and surely any commissioned officer is 
wed a revolver without having to conform 
th all the provisions of the Firearms Act. 

At the formation of the Home Guard 
nbers were urged to arm themselves by any 
ans, and guns, sporting rifles and revolvers 
re begged, borrowed and bought. The situa- 
n with regard to the licensing of these 

1pons was apparently never clarified. There 
re various more or less official pronounce- 
nts that arms acquired by the Home Guard 





By MAJOR CG. S. JARVIS 


would not need permits, but presumably this 
is not the case, as the Scunthorpe and Caistor 
cases prove. 
* a * 
ISS FRANCES PITT, commenting on the 
raid on my poultry when a door was torn 
off a coop and a large concrete block displaced, 
suggests that the culprit was probably a badger, 
as a fox would not have the necessary strength, 
and I must admit that but for strong evidence 
to the contrary I should agree with Miss Pitt. 
The badger is an old friend of mine, and of 
Miss Pitt’s, judging from her attractive book 
Diana, My Badger, and I am glad to be able to 
clear his and her character of the charge of 
poultrycide on this occasion, as the tracks found 
in the run were unmistakably fox. These were 
followed up through a wood—an odd feather or 
two assisting the identification of the trail— 
and they led eventually to a large earth in which 
it was known a vixen had cubs and from which, 
besides other signs, a most penetrating smell of 
fox emanated. 

I got to know the badger and his ways 
very intimately through keeping one as a pet 
for over a year, and he was a most attractive 
creature with only one failing—keeping very 
late hours. When let out with the dogs the 
last thing at night before going to bed he often 
did not return until about 3 a.m., when, if 
finding the house shut up, he showed his irrita- 
tion and annoyance by proceeding to tear the 
front door down. 

* * * 
NE of the drawbacks to the war between 

Russia and Germany is that the town with 
the quite unpronounceable name, Przemysl, 
has appeared in the news frequently, as it did in 
the last war, and this is an ominous outlook for 
the B.B.C. announcers, who fall down often 
enough over much simpler fences. In the last 
war, when there were no B.B.C. announcers 
and no B.B.C., the town changed hands fre- 
quently for about two years, the Austrians 
taking it one week with 40,000 prisoners and 


the Russians recapturing it the next with 
80,000. In commenting on these figures an 


American newspaper said that it was not war- 
fare, but mass emigration. The trouble was 


that we dared not talk about these wonderful 
battles, for no one had the slightest idea how 
the name should be pronounced. 

It is said that the particular form of the 
Martini cocktail that has a small white pickled 
onion in it owes its origin to the prominence of 
this Galician town in the last war, and it hap- 
pened in this way. A group of warriors, on 
leave in Cairo from the Canal Zone, were gath- 
ered together in the Turf Club, as they are to-day 
25 years later, and one of them was talking 
about a recent Russian success in Galicia. 

“‘What’s the name of the town?” asked a 
man of the retailer of the news, and at the same 
moment another officer who was ordering a round 
of cocktails with the attendant safragi (waiter) 
standing by, said: ‘‘And what’s yours?” 

““Przemysl,’’ was the reply. The safragi 
looked puzzled for a moment, and then flitted 
away silently with a flirt of his long white 
galabeyah (gown) to return later with a tray of 
Martinis in frosted glasses containing olives 
and cherries, but in one of them there was a 
white pickled onion. Everyone gasped with 
amazement at this novel addition to the cock- 
tail, and the man who had ordered the drinks 
asked what on earth it was meant to be. 

““T thought officer said ‘bassal fihu’ (onion 
in it),’’ replied the safragi, and so the new cock- 
tail christened the Prizzy Mizzle came to stay. 

* e * 

_ are getting some very queer varieties of 

matches in these days, and every time 
the head flares up uncertainly one imagines that 
one gets a whiff of that mysterious odour of 
the East, which novelists write about so 
enthusiastically and which is really a blend of 
garlic, ghee and cow-dung smoke—very mysteri- 
ous and subtle when first one smells it, but 
anathema to the permanent exile. I have had 
boxes of matches from India, China, and now 
one from Thailand, née Siam, and they are all 
much of a muchness, as either they go off too 
soon, on the delayed action principle, or the 
match-stick breaks. I have the very greatest 
respect for Indian produce, particularly curry- 
powder and rice, but match-making is evidently 
not their strong point, owing presumably to lack 
of a suitable wood. The same applies to China, 
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and I have no complaint about its tea, preserved 
ginger or jade carvings, but quite a lot about its 
matches and the resulting holes burnt in my 
trousers. 

I recall the time when Japan started to 
flood the Middle East with its incredibly cheap 
manufactured goods, which were only pathetic 
parodies of the articles they were meant to 
represent. Bicycles at 30s. that came to pieces 
in your hands or folded up like a foot-rule; 
fountain pens which would neither accept ink 
nor eject it, and with which no man could write; 
pencils with a steel-hard stabbing point that 
split in halves when used; and even synthetic 
bottled beer—ugh! The Oriental has a keen 
eye for economy in all things, and a cheap line 
appeals to him enormously, but even the 





HAT old farm in the turn of the road, 

or this one nestling within a fold of the 

lush meadows: What is its story? By 

whom were its now-lichened walls 

raised ? Of how much secret history is it 
the custodian ? 

Many an English country-lover—especially 
in these days when agriculture has again come 
into its own—must often have asked such 
questions. Town-dwellers go to the local 
museum (if anywhere) for their history, but 
country folk have a more intimate and in some 
ways a more abundant lore in their farms. 

The farms of the north country provide 
one of the choicest hunting-grounds for this 
kind of lore. 

Take Haddockstones, near Fountains 
Abbey. The odd name of this farm is said to 
be derived from some curious markings on the 
great blocks of flint which stand in one of the 
farmer’s fields. After looking in vain for these 
imprints, the present writer found evidence of 
a far more satisfying tradition. It was the 
impression of a horse’s hoof on one of the 
steps leading to the granary. 

It appears that one day Charles I was 
being hotly pursued through the neighbouring 
countryside by a: troop of Parliamentarians. 








parsimonious, bargain-hunting Beduin kicked 
at Fair Isle jerseys at 1s. 6d. which turned into 
100yds. of trammel net after the first week’s 
wear. 
* * 
* 

MUST confess rather shamefacedly to a sneak- 

ing liking for garlic if used tactfully by an 
expert cook, and in Egypt I had a Berberine 
who used to put a tiny clove into a leg of 
mutton, if he considered it a second-rate joint 
unable to stand on its own merits. In some 
ways this was like the sixpence in the Christmas 


pudding—not altogether a blessing if one 
happened to bite on the secreted morsel. The 


lucky sixpence will sometimes put paid to the 
account of the uncertain tooth the dentist 
has skilfully built up and filled with 


SOME NORTH COUNTRY FARMS 


By G. B. WOOD 


At last the King turned in at Haddockstones 
and asked the farmer, Peacock by name, for 
some sort of refuge. Being a loyalist, Peacock 
led the way to a small chamber behind the 
granary. It could be reached only by the 
granary steps, which are extremely narrow, 
but both the King and the horse were safely 
hidden there. Next day, after Cromwell’s men 
had left the district, Peacock released his Royal 
guest and cut the shape of a horse’s hoof on 
one step to commemorate the event. 

Dagger Stones, in Swaledale, is another 
farm that takes its name from a group of boul- 
ders. Situated at the back of the mellow stone 
building, the group includes one that bears the 
imprint of a dagger. Its significance? Com- 
memoration of a local battle ages ago which 
historians have forgotten to record—the Battle 
of the Forty Daggers. 

Fortunately, the problems and doubts of 
antiquity hold no terrors for the. farmer- 
raconteur. A story has been passed down from 
one generation to another. Innocent of any 
scholarship, very often, it is this story which 
is told for the asking. Folklore has a rightful 
place in the annals of the countryside. 

Our old friends the Druids lend colour to 
one such story concerning Crosper Farm, near 


BARROWBY FARM, 





NEAR WETHERBY 


A winter scene at a site the name of which indicates Viking and pre-historic occupation 
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consummate skill, and a well munched clove of 
garlic will make one an outcast from decent 
society for twenty-four hours. 

The drawback to garlic is that the taste 
grows on one unconsciously, and the mere hint 
of the flavouring is gradually increased until 
it dominates the dish. People who visit Egypt 
are struck by the unusual office hours in Govern- 
ment departments—8.30 a.m. to 1.30 p.m.— 
and it is said that Lord Cromer in his far-seeing, 
keen-scented wisdom, realising that practically 
the whole of the Egyptian and Coptic staff ate 
garlic with their lunch, came to the conclusion 
that, as no important interviews and _heart-to- 
heart talks could take place in the afternoon, 
it would be better to dispense with the after- 
luncheon sitting altogether. 





Spofforth, Yorkshire. An enormous rock stands 
behind the unpretentious farmhouse—a rock 
known for centuries past as Hell Hole. In one 
place it is perforated by a large hole which, 
when the wind is up, becomes a veritable 
trumpet of the underworld. Hence the name, 
perhaps, but even more sinister possibilities are 
suggested when one is told that in a basin- 
shaped hollow in the “‘floor’’ of the aperture, 
the Druids practised some of their mysterious 
initiatory rites ! 

A secret chamber over the entrance and 
a dark passage to which there is no recognised 
means of access are some of the curious features 
of Lower Hagstocks, a picturesque seventeenth- 
century farmhouse in Shibden Valley, near 
Halifax. The name of the farm is another 
mystery, for although the tradition has long 
been current that a pair of stocks in the farm- 
yard were used by a magistrate who once lived 
at Hagstocks for the punishment of hags, local 
antiquaries will have none of it and relate the 
second part of the farm’s name to the “‘stocks”’ 
or timbers used in the structure of the building. 

It does seem probable, however, that the 
story of judicial practices which attaches to 
Hanging Show Farm, near Appleby in West- 
morland, is well founded. In by-gone days 
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sheep-stealers in that county were tried at 

Appleby, and on being convicted were led in a 

nrocession, headed by the judges, along Doom- 
te (a street specially named for the part it 
d to play in these proceedings) to neighbour- 
, Hanging Show Farm. Here, so the story 
1s, the condemned were hanged and their 
nains displayed as a warning to others. 

The beautiful village of Hurstwood in 
neashire has several interesting farms, the 
st famous being that known as Spenser’s 
use. Here, Edmund Spenser, author of The 
vie Queene, lived while writing The Shep- 
ydes Calender. The room that was his study 
| retains its beautiful timbered ceiling. 

A plain-looking sixteenth-century building 

r by is the farm that was the ancestral home 
the famous Tattersall family. Few people 
ww how that fame was achieved. One 
mber of the family left Hurstwood to join 
ince Charles’s army as it marched through 
uncashire in 1745, but after the defeat at 
erby his father disowned him. Turning his 
ck on the old farm he went to London, 
1ere, after making and losing a fortune, he 
gan to buy and sell horses. In this way he 
id off his creditors and established the world- 
nous business known as “Tatts.’’ 

Another Hurstwood farm became famous, 
rather notorious, because one of its tenants 
illed illicit whisky on the premises, Through- 
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EDMUND SPENSER WROTE THE 
SHEPHEARDES CALENDER AT THIS 
OLD FARM AT HURSTWOOD, LANCS. 


out the district this beverage was known and 
enjoyed as “‘Hush.”’ In a few years’ time it 
will not be surprising to hear that the farm 
itself has adopted this name. 

A clandestine trade was also carried on, 
it one time, at Saltersgate Farm—which has 
the distinction of being an inn, too—situated 
ilmost midway between Pickering and Whitby 
among the desolate expanses of heather and 
bracken. Here, in the days of the high salt tax, 
mugglers from Robin Hood’s Bay brought 
heir fish to be salted. A once-secret track 
onnecting the two places still exists and is 
‘nown as the Old Salt Road. Fish-hooks in 
1¢ farm cellars and cupboards where the 
mugglers’ confederate stored his salt, are 
irviving relics of this practice. But one 
‘ature about which there never was any secrecy 
the parlour fire. 

Fuelled with turf from the surrounding 
oors, the fire has been burning continuously 
r 138 years. There is a tradition that, long 
50, a ghost was confined beneath the fireplace 
id that it would be let loose upon the house- 
ld again if ever the fire was allowed to die 
it. 

An even longer fire record is the boast of 
ie tenant at Chequers, a farm at Slapestones, 
Dove Osmotherley, which, curiously enough, 
‘sO does duty as an inn. Kept aglow with 
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SALTERSGATE, FARM AND INN ON THE OLD SALT ROAD FROM WHITBY 
TO PICKERING 


LOWER HAGSTOCKS, NEAR HALIFAX : A CHARACTERISTIC 
SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY YORKSHIRE FARM 





THIXENDALE, A YORKSHIRE WOLD FARMSTEAD 


THE CHEQUERS INN AND 


moorland peat, this fire is said to have burned 
continuously for about 250 years. Centuries 
ago, it is thought, the landlord-farmer at 
Chequers acted as a money-changer for the 
drovers who regularly took Scotch cattle to 
York and other markets by way of an old road 
front of 
the inn-farmstead. Hence 
the chessboard sign which 
for this 
recognised sign otf 
bygone 


which passes in 


swings outside, 
was the 
money-changers in 
England. 

Many 
distinction by 
alone. Witness 
Elysium, 
Israel and 
gleswick, 
Flower of 
and Cuckoo’s 
Cropton, near Pickering. 
One farm near the York- 
shire- Durham _ border is 
known as Seldom _ Seen, 
protective 


farms achieve 
their names 
Hades and 
near Holmfirth, 
Rome, near Gig- 
Peep o' Day, 
May, Rising Sun, 
Nest—all at 


because of its 
curtain of trees and hills; 
and not far away there is 
Struggle, a name testifying 
to the extreme labour ex- 
perienced in building the 
farm ! 

Glororum is to be found 
at Bamburgh, Northumber- 
land, but it needs a native 
of the district to explain— 
through the warmth of 
local speech—-how the name refers to the 
“‘malvoisin’’ erected on the farm-site by 
William the Red so as to watch the movements 
of Robert Mowbray, or in other words to 
“slower o’er him.”’ 

Cleveland has its Stormy Hall—a farm- 


HADDOCKSTONES 


Where Charles I took refuge 


FARM, 


Where cattle-drovers changed their money 


SLAPESTONES 


house in which Henry VIII, while riding over 
the moors to see his future queen, Lady Latimer 
of Danby Castle, better known as Catharine 
Parr, is supposed to have taken shelter during 
a storm; while at Alwoodley, near Leeds, 
Buckstone Farm testifies to the days when a 


WALBURN HALL, A FORTIFIED MANOR HOUSE OF THE SCROPES 


Between Leyburn and Richmond 


deer park occupied the adjacent valley. 
Architecturally, some of the finest farms in 
the north are those built with an eye to defence. 
Scattered through the length and breadth of 
Northumberland and Cumberland, there are 
farms equipped with circular pele towers, 
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HELL HOLE ROCK AT CROSPER FARM, SPOFFORTH 
Traditionally associated with the Druids 


erected as places of retreat for the owner’s 
family and his cattle during any assault by the 
enemy. These towers were considered to be 
more effective than castles in the Border 
warfare. 
It is to Walburn Hall, 
one naturally 
an outstanding example 
of the fortified farm. Sit- 
uated on the _ Leyburn- 
Richmond road, this fine 
stone building was erected 
by the Scropes of Wensley- 
dale as a stronghold against 
the Scottish raiders. A lofty 
crenellated wall encloses the 
farm buildings on _ three 
sides, the fourth side being 
protected by the sturdy 
house wall. Whenever warn- 
ing of an impending raid 
was received, the men at 
Walburn~ gathered their 
cattle and sheep within the 
spacious cobbled courtyards 
and then barred the thickly 
studded wooden doors. All 
the farm hands equipped 
themselves with a bow and 
arrows and then mounted 
to a narrow stone platform 
below the battlements of the 
enclosing wall in readiness 
for the foe. 

Walburn has changed 
little since those stirring 
days. The house is still per- 

forated with arrow-slits, the courtyards are 
still cobbled, one of the studded doors still 
swings inward, reluctant as ever. Even the 
archers’ platform remains, but this is now 
used by the owner for the rearing of garden 
produce ! 


however, that 
turns for 


TURF FIRE AT SALTERSGATE 
Has been alight for 138 years 
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ENGLISH QUALITIES IN ENGLISH GLASS 


By N. PEVSNER 


q HY has old Venetian glass a deli- 
cacy never achieved anywhere 
else? Why is some modern Swedish 


glass so cheap and yet so perfect 

in its shapes? Why has old German 
iss such elaborate engraved decoration and 
iglish has not ? 

To any such questions there are two 
swers, one material, as it were, and the other 
al: one referring to the “ metal,’’ z.e., the com- 
sition of the glass and to the technique used 
its making, the other to national preferences 
| national peculiarities. 

Thus the flux—the substance making the 

ndy or flinty body fluid—which is used in 
enice is soda, and the addition of soda pro- 
ices a thin mass easily shaped by blowing into 
rms as light and immaterial-looking as soap- 
ibbles. At the same time anybody knowing 
id loving Venice as the city in which miracu- 
usly every solid form seems to dissolve into 
1e hazy and lazy floating atmosphere of the 
soon, would not expect, when it comes to the 
anufacturing of glass bowls or vases or 
andeliers, anything but the lightest and most 
material-looking forms. 

Now all the best English glass of the late 
venteenth, the eighteenth and the nineteenth 
nturies is lead crystal, 7.e., a heavier and more 
lid substance than the Venetian, difficult to 
ww but beautifully responding to cutting. 
n the other hand it is softer than the German 
itash crystal and therefore not so suitable for 
ne engraving. Thus the material in England 
rescribed special effects—in the case of cutting 

imple and massive designs, and in the case of 
lowing (as it was used in England too, before 
utting was introduced, 7.e., in the seventeenth 
ind the first half of the eighteenth centuries) 
gain simple and massive instead of the graceful 
and playful Venetian designs. That this too is 
i. true reflection of English national qualities, 
need hardly be stressed. The dependable, 
sturdy, sound, though not adventurous or very 
thrilling, appearance of early English glass goes 
strikingly well with what is recognised all over 
the world as_ specifically English qualities. 
You find them in the William and Mary chair 
just as well as in early Wedgwood shapes or the 
shapes of Georgian silver or in modern tweeds. 

There is, however, one more quality about 

English crystal that has not been mentioned yet, 
and that is again connected with the fact that 
the flux used was lead. Lead—virtually un- 
known in Continental glass-making before the 
nineteenth century—gives a brilliancy and a 
fire not to be achieved by any other means. 
Thus when cutting was imported into England 
from Germany about 1740, the effect of this 
new type of decoration was that English glass, 
although by no means cut as delicately as was 
done, for example, in Saxony, became at once a 
favourite among connoisseurs in all European 
countries and to a certain extent and for a 
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A VASE AND A DISH DESIGNED BY JAMES HOGAN 


certain time replaced the international fashion 
for Venetian glass. 

However, there was in that very splendour 
of English lead a danger which nineteenth- 
century prosperity and the still rather vulgar, 
untrained taste of the nouveau riche classes 
grown wealthy during the industrial revolution 
brought to the surface. Would not that heavy 
cutting look still more opulent if it were spread 
over the whole surface of a vase or a decanter, 
and at the same time, by introducing compli- 
cated diamonds, stars and lozenges, made a 
hundred times more intricate? Thus it was 
only the Victorian age that invented all those 
bombastic, pompous and ostentatious patterns 
which still fill most of the glass shops to-day, 
in spite of the fact that already the early nine- 
teenth century had learnt to imitate them 
cheaply by moulding instead of hand cutting. 
This survival is a curious fact, because in all 
other industries in which period reproduction 
is popular it is the styles of the seventeenth 
or eighteenth or early nineteenth centuries that 
are imitated, but not to any considerable extent 
the taste of the Victorians. 

In English glass the re-discovery of better 
and older traditions came with William Morris 
and the Arts and Crafts Movement. The very 


first set of glasses designed in accordance with 
English seventeenth-century ideals dates from 
It was Philip Webb’s, the architect’s, 


1859. 















AND MADE BY POWELLS 


design, and Powells, the makers of Whitefriars 
glass, carried it out. Ever since that date, a 
milestone in the history of modern glass, 
Powells have remained faithful to the principles 
—not necessarily the forms—of early English 
glass, its weight and reliability and its massive 
brilliancy of metal. 

A few other enlightened manufacturers 
followed later on, stressing more the need they 
felt for designs of strictly contemporary charac- 
ter. And yet, even if you look at a set of glasses 
such as one evolved by one of the foremost 
British designers, Mr. Keith Murray, and made 


-by Stevens and Williams for Gordon Russell, 


you see at once, if you know anything about, 
say, Swedish glass, how the traditional British 
qualities have modified an appearance super- 
ficially similar to that of recent Swedish sets. 

It is unnecessary to add that in other work 
by English manufacturers and artists (and in 
fact especially by Mr. Keith Murray) modern 
ideas are developed, not so obviously, or not at 
all, connected with English tradition. It is, of 
course, all to the good that it should be so, 
because one wishes British factories to be able 
to replace products supplied before the war 
by other countries, but this should not detract 
our attention from the far too little known fact 
that so much of the best contemporary English 
glass is decidedly and unmistakably English 
in its character. 





SHERRY SET DESIGNED BY 
LATE BARNABY POWELL AND 
MADE BY POWELLS 


( Above) 
THE 


(Left) GLASSES DESIGNED BY KEITH 

MURRAY AND MADE BY STEVENS AND 

WILLIAMS FOR GORDON RUSSELL, 
LTD. 
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Moss from a Rolling Stone—V 
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CAUCASIAN MELTING POT 


HE marches of history have left pockets 
of different people in nearly every 
valley of the Caucasus. Until the 
Soviets began their forced educational 
programme most of the remote tribes 
were left in a state of peace and unbelievable 
primitiveness. Theirs was a land of “water 
wet, grass green, and mountains steep.’’ Now 
another sweep of the invader threatens to wipe 
out all their lives again. However, that hasn’t 
happened yet; and I believe you can still take 
horses, ride into some of the more difficult 
valleys, and find to-day some of the most ele- 
mentary specimens of the white race. 

History is vague about the origin of many 
of these people—and it had better be. In 
modern times the 11,000 square miles of Kara- 
chay alone (which lie on the northern slope of 
the main range) have been a veritable Cave of 
Adullam for the discontented people, a refuge 
from Russian and Cossack. Some 3,600 of its 
37,000 inhabitants are the survivors of the 
almost extinct Circassians, that valiant people 
who, as a race, fought almost to the last drop 
of blood against the armies of the Tsars, Turk 
and Tartar, Russian and Asiatic, Genghis Khan 
and Alexander. 

That is why, as you follow these pathless 
mountains, you will come on some cattle- 
breeder’s stone igloo in a crater where the people 
are such as you have never seen before; oval- 
faced, hawk-nosed men with sensuous lips and 
delicate hands, like the figures in old Persian 
prints, whose women wear bloomers, and silver 
crescents in their ears, and stare at you across 
the dung fire with slender almond eyes. 

The next day, after the struggle up the 
root-matted trail of a pine forest, night will 
find you in the log huts of a rock-rimmed 
mountain crater where the men are big-boned 
and wide-eyed like the giants of Scandinavia, 
from whom these people are supposed to be 
descended. They stand guard beside night-fires 
built of whole tree-trunks, to keep the wolves 
from their goats and sheep. The girls who hand 
you bowls of sour milk, as you squat beside 
these wolf-fires, have blue eyes and long plaits 
of golden hair. 

And, most remarkable freak of all, you may 
turn left up a valley just 25 miles north of 
Tiflis and, at the end of a good day’s horseback 
journey, find yourself in a country inhabited 
by (so they believe themselves) remnants of the 
early Crusaders. At any rate, for their cere- 
monial occasions they wear a chain armour, 
and, on all occasions for their trips down to 
the main Georgian road, they carry a long 
Crusader’s sword, with the round iron shield 
strapped to their backs. They also, at seven 
places on their khaftans, wear the Cross. I have 


By NEGLEY FARSON 
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A KHEVSOURI PRIEST, SAID TO BE 


100 YEARS OLD, GIVES WINE TO MEN 


OF A CAUCASIAN TRIBE 


asked them why the Cross was in such and such 
a particular spot. They did not know; my 
curiosity merely made them angry. They are 
among the most belligerent and wine-loving 
tribes in the Caucasus. And a drunk with a 
Crusader’s sword is something to keep far 
away from. 

What the Nazis will do to these Caucasian 
tribes, if they get the chance, is a thing I would 
rather not contemplate. But Moscow, however 
forcibly it was communising them, was follow- 
ing its traditional policy of encouraging all the 
varied races of Russia to maintain their own 
national identity and the non-bourgeois customs 
of their people. This, where altitude itself can 
play a decisive réle in politics, can produce 
some amazing situations. 

For instance, in the spring of 1929, when 
I rode horseback with Alexander Wicksteed 
trying to cross the main range of Caucasus and 
get down to the Black Sea by a little-used pass, 
we found that Communism (as we had known 
it in Moscow) stopped short at about 5,000ft. 
Above that altitude life was still being lived 
on the patriarchal basis. The Old Man of the 
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Most of the heavy transport is done by bullocks 


A WOODEN HUT USED AS A MOSQUE 


tribe was its complete master; there were no 
Soviets. And these people, out of reach, for 
the time, of the spreading ideology, had kept 
their herds of cattle, their flocks of sheep, their 
fine-footed little horses. They were kulaks all. 
And in one tribe the eldest son of the Old Man, 
himself about 40 years old, begging a cigarette 
from me, took me out behind the stone huts, 
so that his father wouldn’t see him smoke it. 
There was no Youth Movement, either, in the 
High Caucasus. 

For permission to shelter in the windowless, 
chimneyless stone igloos of these high moun- 
tain tribesmen you had first always to satisfy 
the Old Man of that particular tribe of your 
worthiness. Such conversations always took 
place before the best hut in the village, often 
in a driving rain or sleet storm, nearly always 
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KHEVSOURI VILLAGE, WHOSE INHABITANTS BELIEVE THEMSELVES TO BE DESCENDED FROM THE CRUSADERS 


The people of this mountain fastness carry swords and shields and have the Cross sewn on seven places of their khaftans 


before a hut which you knew perfectiy well 
was being prepared for you all the time. Inside, 
beside a dung or faggot fire whose smoke had 
to filter out through the low door, after having 
first blinded you, you were given automatically 
whatever that tribe had to eat. Usually it was 
a cheese, tasteless, and the texture of a rubber 
boot; or just plain milk; and, as these people 
are also great maize-eaters, you sometimes got 
butter cooked inside a flat cake that was almost 
like an American corn-pone. 

But, once you started to buy anything— 
say a sheep—then the whole honour of the tribe 
became involved: honour, reckoned by the 
bargaining capacity of the Old Man, Realising 
what we were to be up against, bearded Wick- 
steed (who was very patriarchal himself) and I 
decided at Kislovodsk, the last town we would 
see for weeks, to pay seven roubles for a sheep. 
We never paid any more, we never paid any 
less; and we always got a sheep. But whether 
it was the right price or not, we shall never know. 

Wicksteed, the English ‘‘ hermit of Moscow,”’ 
is dead now. But that trip which we had so 
much looked forward to (planning it a whole 
winter in Moscow) I shall always look back upon 
as one of the most unexpectedly perfect adven- 
tures of a lifetime. 

For instance, there was one stretch of 
nearly three weeks when we never saw a road. 
in this short cut which we were trying to make 
over the lower ranges there was a valley which, 

¥ some unknown reason, was no longer being 
ised by these cattle-owning tribes. We found 
urselves alone in a valley of ghosts. The low 
tone huts were still standing; but the ashes 
{ their fires had probably been cold for the 
st fifty years. And it was crawling out of 
ne of these huts late one moonlit night (to see 
here our hobbled horses had wandered to) that 
first saw the main range of the Caucasus in all 
5 glory. 

I thought it was a freak of cloud at first; 
at long white streak high in the sky, glinting 
ider the moon; then I realised it was snow. 
ie rains of the previous day had hidden this 
mus. Now, at my cry of delight, I heard 
d Wicksteed chuckle behind me: ‘‘ Now you 
> what I live for!’’ And it was worth it. 

_ It was fully a month after we first saw the 
-.bruz mountains, from some 40 miles out on 


the Kuban steppe, that we again, after climbing 
the lower ranges between, saw the snow of two 
mighty nipples glowing a flamingo pink in the 
bronze sunset. 

It was in this rocky gorge, with its little 
village of Utsch-Khalan, a tribe of Turco- 
Tartars, that we came back to the ideology of 
Moscow. No Old Man of the Tribe down here. 
We were met by a Don Cossack who assured 
us that his official title was Instructor in Com- 
munism. We were lodged in the local school 
whose bare-legged, snub-nosed teacher, also a 
Cossack, showed us her ideological instruction 
for these Mohammedan children. We were 
taken to a hospital where an old surgeon (having 
already given years of his life under the Tsars 
to the welfare of these poor people) had now 
been supplied with a small but astonishingly 
complete clinical equipment by the Com- 
munists. And when being shown some of the 





patients, I patted a baby on the back and asked 
what the spots were, I was told they were 
smallpox. 

To the Instructor in Communism every- 
thing was a question of ideology. My trout- 
flies he sniffed at, declaring they were relics 
of the Old Regime. A worm was the one thing 
to be relied upon. He was no fisherman. But 
the next night, when I limped back to Utsch- 
Khalan with a sensational catch of 35 trout, 
caught in the headwaters of the Kuban, I shook 
him a bit. He may have been no fisherman, 
but he ate nearly all my fish; I couldn’t, be- 
cause the Instructress in Communism, showing 
how things should be done, had cooked them 
in sunflower-seed oil. Fanatic but gay-hearted 
people as I found them, I wonder what fate lies 
in stcre for them. Their work and probably 
their very lives will vanish if the Germans ever 
reach their side of the Black Sea. 


THE TWO HORSEMEN ON THE RIGHT, CIRCASSIANS, HAD RIDDEN OVER 


THE 


MOUNTAINS TO UTSCH-KHALAN TO 


ATTEND A BAZAAR 
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1—FORECOURT AND SOUTH FRONT, FROM THE ENTRY FROM THE VILLAGE STREET 


PARSONAGE HOUSE, STANTON HARCOURT, OXON.—I 


THE PROPERTY OF ALL SOULS’ COLLEGE 





Copyright ‘ :, “Country Life” 
2.—THE BACK OF THE HOUSE, ACROSS THE MOAT 
The brewhouse (on right) and massive kitchen chimney seem part of the earlier house used 
by Fellows of All Souls’ as a refuge from plagues 


Till recently known locally as the ‘‘ Pest 
House,”’ from the tradition that the 
house was a refuge for Fellows of 
All Souls’ from the Plague. It was 
built in its present form by Robert 
Huntington about 1670 


HE death at a great age, in 1938, of 

Miss Arnatt brought to an end a 

tenancy of Parsonage Farm by the 

Arnatt family dating from 1785, 

and a continuous inheritance from 1670. 
The remarkable assortment of household 
gear, simple furniture, and even the clothing 
of a century and a half ago, which the sale 
revealed stowed away in chests and attics, 
showed how little time had changed the life 
of these Oxfordshire tenant farmers. And 
the condition of the wonderfully perfect 
period decoration of the house—very much 
finer than would be expected in a farm- 
house, and a century earlier than the coming 
of the Arnatts—discovered not only their 
careful conservatism but the fact that the 
house was originally fitted up at considerable 
expense. In some cases, indeed, the peculiar 
conditions had even preserved int: the 
exquisite painted decoration of the Charles II 
wainscot. The College instructed its 
architect Mr. R. Fielding Dodd of Oxford, 
to recondition this precious survival. It has 
been done with exemplary care, and the 
College was fortunate in finding in Mr. 
Leonard Huskinson, the artist, a tenant 
with the taste and enthusiasm to furnish the 
house with exceptional charm. The result of 
all these fortunate circumstances is the dis- 
covery of one of the most perfect small 
houses of Charles II’s reign now in existence. 
Stanton Harcourt consists of an irregular 
street of old stone cottages straggling towards 
the romantic group formed by the stately 
church and the remains of the great manor 
house of the Harcourts. A mile distant to the 
east the Thames is flowing northward round 
the great bend formed by Wytham Hill to 
Oxford, some five miles away. Parsonage 
Farm lies at the north end of the village, at 
the opposite extremity to the church with 
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3.—A LONG FORMAL WATER LEADS AT AN ANGLE TO 


Formed out of a string of fish-ponds or a homestead moat 


\ich its name indicates that it was originally 
sociated. Until the Reformation the living 
is the property of Reading Abbey, but in 
‘57 Cardinal Pole conveyed the Rectory 
yuse, tithe and Parson’s Wood in Stanton 
arcourt to All Souls’ College. In the follow- 
ig decade a prolonged dispute took place 
ith Bishop Gardiner, who claimed the 
ctory for the see of Winchester, to which 
iany of the properties of Reading Abbey 
iad been given; but in 1580 the College was 


4.—THROUGH THE FORECOURT 


victorious, and the property was duly re- 
stored to it by the Crown, which had assumed 
possession of the place meanwhile. Early in 
the next century the connection of rectory 
and church ended, the property being leased 
to successive tenants. It is noteworthy that, 
between 1601 and 1938, the tenancy changed 
only three times, except for a period of con- 
fusion during the Commonwealth. In the 
former year Christopher Hovenden was 
installed as rector with a long lease of the 


THE EAST SIDE 


rectory, which he probably owed less to his 
office than to his being a brother of the 
Warden of All Souls’, Robert Hovenden. The 
latter’s detailed survey of College properties 
provides us with our earliest but regrettably 
scanty information about the building. In 
1670 the lease was taken by Robert Hunting- 
ton, to whom the re-building must be ascribed ; 
in 1727 it passed to Dr. W. Gibbons, M.D. ; 
and in 1785 to John Arnatt, a connection 
of the Huntington-Gibbons families. 
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6.—THE FRONT HALL 


The panelling painted peacock green, the original colour found under many later layers 








“ Country Life” 
7.—AN OLD PAINTING OF WHITEHALL IN ABOUT 1670 
Probably painted for the house by de Witt, a Dutch prisoner at Abingdon who 
later worked at Holyrood 
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Formerly known as the Pest House, 
the tradition still is that it was built for 
themselves by the Fellows of All Souls’ as a 
refuge from the Plague of 1666. The elabo- 
rate decoration of what had by then become 
a farmhouse, dating as it did from about that 
period, gave plausibility to the story, but 
unfortunately no support for it is to be found 
in the College records. Sir Charles Grant 
Robertson, who has kindly put at my dis- 
posal such evidence as the archives afford, 
points out, however, that a lease of 1609 does 
provide that the tenant is required to reserve 
“four chambers with beds and linen for 
Fellows of the College in time of plague.” 
This is clearly the origin of the tradition, 
but there is no evidence that the provision 
was repeated in subsequent leases, and there- 
fore had any influence on the character of the 
present house. From the front (Fig. 1) its 
symmetrical facade, high roof, and evenly 
spaced chimney stacks proclaim its kinship 
with such houses as Ashdown (which re- 
putedly was built by Lord Craven as a refuge 





8.—ANOTHER OF DE WITT’S EFFORTS 
—THE EMPEROR TITUS 


from the Plague) and Nether Lypiatt (built 
by Judge Coxe at the end of the seventeenth 
century), which likewise derive from the 
Inigo Jones type perfectly realised at Coles- 
hill during the Commonwealth. As a speci- 
men of the Carolean style, Parsonage House 
is the more complete owing to the survival 
here of all the details : the wooden casement 
windows universal in Renaissance houses 
until the introduction of sash windows after 
1685; the little walled forecourt, complete 
now with geometrical box-edged flower-beds 
which, if not contemporary, exactly preserve 
the contemporary style of carpet gardening 
(Fig. 5); a barn-like stable and a dovecot 
adjoining; a mounting-block against the 
forecourt wall. The walls, of rubble con- 
struction, are rough-cast, and the roof is of 
small Stonesfield slates. 

The sides of the house, though the roofs 
of both ranges are cut off in gables to the 
north, are no less symmetrical, with a side- 
door in the centre of each, that on the east 
side reached by a semicircular cone of steps 
and looking down a great formal sheet of 
water (Fig. 4). This testifies to one of the 
tenants being a landscape gardener of some 
ambition about 1700. It is probably, how- 
ever, an adaptation of a string of fish-ponds 
or of an even earlier homestead moat of 
unusual extent, since other silted-up channels 
suggest that the whole area to the right o 
the canal in the illustration was once sur 
rounded by water, linking up with anothe 
arm which adjoins the back of the housé 
(Fig. 2). 

This picturesque view, in which the 
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massive kitchen chimney rises from a low wing containing the 
dairy, suggests that portions of the older house were incor- 
yorated in the Charles II building. Warden Hovenden’s plan 
of the College’s Stanton Harcourt property, made in 1598, 
hows the Parsonage as an H-shaped building, or perhaps more 
accurately as two parallel ranges of unequal length linked by 
third member, thus: HK]. The tail of the right-hand upright 
ay represent the dairy, implying. that the two ranges of the 
isting house seen in this view are a reconstruction of this 
the space between the wings having been filled in with the 
nt hall and staircase respectively (Fig. 6). The big chimney 
»ve the dairy appears to be of Tudor date, and looks as 
ugh it had been extended upwards when the gable was 
ied to carry the seventeenth-century roof. Since it is to 
is earlier building that the “ pest house”’ lease refers, it may 
hazarded that one wing of the H may have been built or 
aside for the evacuating Fellows, connected to the other 

a passage or hall. 

Christopher Hovenden, whom the College presented to 
e living of Stanton Harcourt in 1601, was a barrister and 
llow. He and his brother the Warden had married two 
ters, née Powys of Abingdon. The year before Christopher’s 
ath in 1610 the “pest house” lease was made. A con- 
ibutary explanation of this may be that the rector’s son 
‘orge, though he succeeded him in the tenancy, was already 
‘tor of Harrietsham, Kent. If he intended only occasionally 
reside at Stanton, the College might, not unreasonably, 
iuire accommodation to be reserved for its members in 
tain circumstances. Robert Hovenden the younger, who 
ceeded George on his death in 1625, and to whom the 1628 
se was devised, was born in 1603, matriculated from Brase- 
e in 1617, and appears to have been living at Cambridge 
1640. 

With Robert Huntington, whose lease is dated 1670, all 
inection of the rectory with the church apparently ended. 
Robert Huntington, son of a Robert Huntington, armiger, of 
inton Harcourt and born in 1652, matriculated from 

''rasenose in 1668 and became a student of Gray’s Inn the 
llowing year. Either his father or grandfather is stated to 
ave been of Hackney, Middlesex. It is not clear which of 
ie two Roberts undertook the re-building of the house, nor 

at what date. But these items of information imply that the 

Hluntingtons were a family of some substance. Some curious 

old paintings still in the house may help us indirectly to greater 
precision. 

The completely satisfying aspect of the outside, in which, 
apart from reconditioning, the only change has been the 
opening of some biocked windows, is enhanced within by the 
recovery of the authentic colouring of the wainscot (found 
under many layers of paint), and Mr. and Mrs. Huskinson’s 
highly appropriate furniture and taste. The unusual plan of 
the house, probably due to the reason already suggested, con- 
sists of a single large hall, three windows wide, running from 
back to front with the staircase rising from it at the back 
(Fig. 6). To the east a pair of doors gives into a large and 
small parlour; on the other side of the hall a square dining- 
room occupies the south-west corner of the house, divided by 
the backstairs and a side entry from the kitchen. The hall has 
large bolection-mould panelling painted peacock green, the 
window curtains being crimson. An old Turkey carpet partly 
covers the stone-flagged floor. 


On top of the wainscot rest some blackened old pictures, 
original to the house, which, together with others in some of 
the rooms, repay closer inspection. Several are of Roman 
emperors; one is a view of Whitehall in the seventeenth 
century from St. James’s Park; others are fruit or flower com- 
positions, landscapes, or mythological scenes. All have in 
common an engaging crudity. Such “decorative” pieces, by 
anonymous travelling artists, are not uncommon in late seven- 

nth-century houses. The Parsonage is remarkable in con- 
nection with the elaborate marbling and graining of the 
rlour, to be illustrated next week, for their quantity and 
‘iety of subject. Similar pictures, comprising some of the 
ne subjects, exist in several adjacent houses : there are some 
Yarnton Manor; at Sutton Courtenay are a set of emperors, 
| other decorations, done for Lord Craven who enlarged the 
‘se after the Restoration, by, it is said, a Dutch prisoner-of- 
‘from Abingdon. On a visit to Edinburgh Mr. Huskinson 

Struck by the resemblance of the crude paintings of 

Scottish kings that adorn the Picture Gallery at Holyrood, 

which a certain James de Witt was paid £2 a head in about 

). He suggests that de Witt and the prisoner from Abing- 

are the same man, whose facile talents were first exercised 

iese Oxfordshire houses. The subjects here are all of stock 

's, such as could be adapted from engravings. If we set 

series a year or two earlier than the Holyrood kings it 

Ss us about 1673 as a date when Robert Huntington was 
rating the Parsonage. CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 
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9.—THE FRONT DOOR 


The hall from the half-landing 
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10.—STOUT “CORKSCREW ” BALUSTERS 


the staircase 
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A HOYLAKE FRIEND 


LL sorts of Hoylake memories came 
flooding back into my mind at the 
end of last month when I read with 
sorrow of the death of a very old 
friend of mine, a member of one of 

Hoylake golfing families, Allan 
Graham. I had known Allan since 1903, when 
he first plaved for Oxford; then a very tall, 
thin freshman with a mop of red hair, and en- 
tirely silent; 1 daresay he was appraising us 
all astutely enough, but he appeared in those 
days almost speechless with shyness. I used 
to meet him more or less regularly from that 
time onwards: on the northern tours of the 
Society; at meetings of the Championship 
Committee, and in particular at Hoylake Cham- 
pionships, where he and Mrs. Graham kept a 
hospitably open house almost directly behind 
the home green. To see him again was always 
one of the many pleasures of returning to that 
great home of golf, and he had a kindly flavour 
of his own, gentle and yet very shrewd, a par- 
ticular twinkle which will be missed by all who 
knew him. 

Allan was a good golfer in all the best 
senses of the word. Asa player of the game he 
was technically rather mysterious and inscrut- 
able. He was a natural ball-game player, with 
a fine eye and wrist, having won the Public 
Schools rackets for Marlborough and played 
that game for Oxford; he had been brought 
up at Hoylake with such great models before 
his eyes as John Ball, Harold Hilton and his 
own brother Jack. These advantages were 
hardly at first sight apparent in his style, the 
wide straddle and the rather straggling swing, 
which were entirely his own; he seemed to 
have borrowed nothing from his incomparable 
brother. He could on his bad days play very 
erratically, and | remember his once boasting 
to me (‘‘boast”’ is, to be sure, the wrong word 
for one so gentle and modest) that before the 
Hoylake course was altered, he had been out 
of bounds off every tee but one of the whole 
18. Hoylake is a links with a great deal of 
out-of-bounds and such an achievement is more 
possible there than anywhere else. The one 
hole was obviously the old Rushes, but I 
find it hard to imagine how he accomplished 
the feat at one or two others. At any rate 
that was, | am pretty sure, what he said. 

So he could be wild; but he could also be 
uncommonly good and, as everyone knows, he 
reached the final of the Championship at Hoy- 
lake in 1921. Moreover, four vears later at 
Westward Ho !—where there were but com- 
paratively few Scotsmen—Allan stepped into 
the breach for the Scottish side against England 
and gallantly won his match. Later again, 
only quite a few years ago, if memory serves, 
he suddenly emerged to win the tournament of 
the Hittite Golfing Society for the John Ball 
Putter, and that takes a lot of winning. In 
fact he was not lightly to be underrated, and 
was always apt to be dangerous, for he was a 
magnificent putter and possessed a most capital 
temperament. I always used to think that if 
Jack could have added to all his other gifts 
\llan’s putting and Allan’s fine serenitv, which 
sometimes seemed almost sleepiness, then he 
would indeed have been invincible. 

Nobody can remember <Allan’s putting 
without also remembering the club he did it 
with, a curious, battered, shallow-faced weapon 
with a head of gunmetal, which I used to call 
his brazen serpent. It was not beautiful, but 
it was in fact a good and beautifully balanced 
club and it is noteworthy that at an open cham- 
pionship a few years ago Gene Sarazen_bor- 
rowed it and putted extremely well with it. 
Allan, as far as I know, was never tempted to 
use anything else, and he was one of those lucky 
people to whom putting came easily, so that 
they do not trouble their heads overmuch about 
it. He stood up and hit the ball naturally, com- 
fortably, smoothly, and there was one thing 
very noteworthy in his method, namely that he 
followed right through and in certain moods 
would finish a long putt almost as he might 
have finished a drive, with his club over his 
left shoulder. It was with this deadly instru- 


the great 


ment of singular aspect that he putted Bobby 
Jones to his death in 1921, to the tune of 6 and 5. 
A propos of that tremendous victory I remember 
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1921 
when he reached the final of the championship 
at Hoylake 


ALLAN GRAHAM IN 


his telling me about his round on the afternoon 
of the same day against Charles Hezlet. Allan 
was rather amused at himself than otherwise, and 
never took the game too seriously; he thought 
he had sufficiently served his country by beating 
the great Bobby; he had a good lunch and went 
out again in an entirely care-free spirit. He 
again played very well, but without thinking 
too much about it, and after a while suddenly 
asked his caddie how the game stood. The 
caddie said that he was (I think) two up with 
five to play. “Oh, well,’’ said Allan, ‘‘then we’d 
better go on and win’’; which he accordingly 
did. To be able to look on these solemn occa- 
sions with so placid and humorous an eye was 
a great gift and made of him a delightful com- 
panion, partner or opponent, one who will be 
remembered with affection by all who knew him. 


To think of him is naturally, as I said, to 
think of Hoylake, especially of its golfing fami- 
lies. Among them the Grahams hold a high 
place, for apart from Jack, Miss Molly Graham 
won the Ladies’ Championship at Aberdovey 
in 1901, and young John, of another generation, 
has added to its honours, winning Hoylake 
medals, helping the Marlburians to win the 
Halford Hewitt Cup at Deal, and being chosen to 
play in the Walker Cup trials in 1938. Incident- 
ally it always seemed a little bitter that Jack 
should so often have aided Scotland agains‘ 
England, for if ever there was an English golfer 
by upbringing he was one. However, Scottish 
patriotism is very properly high and, whatever 
Jack might have done himself, I think old 
Mr. Graham, his father, would never have 
recovered from the blow if a son of his had 
helped the ancient enemy. Golf seems to run 
in families at Hoylake. I am not old enough 
to have seen John Ball’s father play in the 
days when that illustrious man was “Mr. John 
Ball tertius”; but he was good enough to be 
one up with two to play against Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson in the Championship at Hoylake 
in 1887. Then there is ‘‘Mr. John Ball (2)” as 
he was always set down, still alive and well and 
a very good golfer at Leasowe. Moreover, | 
fancy that Tom Ball and Frank Ball, those twc 
fine professional players, were, though distantly, 
of the same clan. Harold Hilton’s brothe 
Reggie, though of course overshadowed, was a 
good golfer, and then there have been Crowthers 
and Duns, Farrars and Dinns, and I am pro- 
bably leaving out some whom I ought to put in. 

We, who played against them regularly on 
the Society tours, had good cause to know and 
fear these scions of Hoylake. Some of them 
played little save on their home green and were 
not well known away from it, but there they 
were always formidable. Naturally with such 
a course at their doors, and heroic examples 
tospur their ambition, the boys of Hoylake took 
to golf, and I have always felt a little envious 
of those who have had such an education. 
Perhaps it is altogether fanciful, but I sometimes 
think that ‘The Field’ must have been a 
definite help to them. There, within a stone’s- 
throw of the club house and cut off on all sides by 
“‘cops’’ from the course, is the perfect practising 
ground, where the studious youth might watch 
Mr. Hilton playing spoon shots, where perhaps 
the great man in the kindness of his heart 
might in his turn watch the boy and pass him 
a hint. However that may be, Hoylake has 
always been the mother and nurse of good 
golfers, one more of whom we must now miss. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S DIARY 


Country Lore — Sitting 


in the Shade—-A Duck-house for Evacuees —- Ladybird 


Superstitions—The Ideal Waitress 


By E. M. DELAFIELD 


IKE most people lucky enough to have 
lived, as children, in the country, I am 
always rather surprised when little stray 
bits of country lore that I cannot even 
remember first learning bring me quite 
undeserved credit. The other day I found some 
children—not evacuees, either—who had no 
idea that a dock leaf, rubbed on immediately, 
completely takes away the smart of a nettle- 
sting. Docks, moreover, nearly always grow, very 
obligingly, in the immediate vicinity of nettles. 
Another hint—a little too late for this year 
-is how to pick lilies of the valley without, 
disconcertingly, picking leaves, bulb and all. 
The only way to avoid this is to draw the flower 
straight upwards—not “‘picking”’ at all, but 
pulling, without bending or breaking the stem. 
It sounds all wrong, but it always turns out 
all right. 
* * 
- 

HE succession of fine days that mid- 
summer brought caused some of us to 
ask one another wistfully whether we shall ever 
again be able to sit in the garden for a whole 

afternoon and do nothing? 
I think perhaps that those who are now 
working in towns can—and certainly should— 








from time to time sit in gardens and do nothing, 
when taking the short holidays to which they 
are so well entitled. But for regular country- 
dwellers the chance is almost non-existent. 

It has never been easy to sit in one’s own 
garden without seeing a great many things thai 
want doing, and feeling irresistibly compelled 
to get up and dothem. Nowadays, when garde 
staff is either much reduced or else has dis 
appeared altogether, this has become truer thar 
ever. Most of us, however, hardly get so far a 
taking out a deck-chair, let alone sitting dow: 
in it. 

There are the evacuees to be looked after 
the jam to be made, the paying guests—if w 
are lucky—to be handled with tact, the com 
mittee meetings to be attended, the relation 
and friends in the Forces to be written to, th 
individual war-work to be done, and the dail 
intricate (but really rather interesting) recurrer 
problems of war-time catering and cookin: 
which are always with us. 

On a recent Sunday afternoon, when I di 
sit in a garden doing nothing for ten who 
minutes, the occasion was practically wrecke 
by my hostess, who suddenly remarked : 

“Do you see that lovely piece of green law 
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ist in front of the rhododendrons? That's the 
very place where I always feel sure the para- 
chutists will come down, to begin the invasion.”’ 
We neither of us seemed able to take our 
eves off it, after that. 
* * 
* 
_ RECENT visitor has been toiling at that 
\ most difficult of jobs: billeting evacuees. 
« told me about a householder who had ex- 
ssed herself as ‘‘longing to help,’’ and since 
owned a very fair-sized house, with four or 
spare bedrooms, and employed, incredible 
t may seem, six indoor servants, the hard- 
sed billeting officer felt her hopes rise. 
The offer that was eventually made was of 
e old duck-house.’’ It had been empty, 
1 of ducks, for five years, had no cooking 
lities and of course no sanitary accommoda- 
1, The owner thought that it would “‘just do 
lv’ for a mother and perhaps two children. 
One had hoped that such a point of view, 
which there were all too many examples at 
beginning of the war, no longer existed 
ywhere. 


* * 
* 


{AVE just seen, for the first time this year, 
: ladybird. Does anyone still quote the old 
me and notice how startlingly it can be 








made to apply to the world of to-day? 
Ladybird, ladybird, fly away home; 
Thy house is on fire, thy children all gone, 
All but one, and her name is Ann, 
And she crept under the pudding-pan. 

In spite of this Cassandra utterance, a 
ladybird is looked upon as a luck-bringer, and 
some people ‘“‘wish upon”’ a ladybird. (Pro- 
bably the same people, among whom I must 
number myself, are those who kiss their hands 
toasweep. All sweeps take this demonstration 
with absolute imperturbability.) 

But to return to the ladybird. 

Its status is even higher in France than in 
England, for it is there called béte ad bon Dieu, 
though how this originated is not known to me. 

The béte a bon Dieu is credited with meteor- 
ological powers, and may be asked: “‘ Fera-t-il 
beau Dimanche?”’ 

If at, or before, the fifth time of asking the 
ladybird flies away, the answer is Yes. 

If the ladybird remains, the answer is No. 

: * * 
* 
T has never been easy to get served quickly 
in any English tea-shop or restaurant of the 
less expensive variety, and it is of course less so 
than ever nowadays. 

The reason is partly that far too many 
tables are always assigned to one girl, and 
partly that the British housewife is prepared 
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to put up with a standard of service that would 
not be tolerated in, for instance, the United 
States. 

And yet the waitresses, when they do come, 
are usually nice, even nowadays when they so 
often have to reply to an order: “Sorry, I’m 
afraid it’s off.’ Nor have I ever yet heard 
this announcement received with anything but 
good-humoured resignation. 

The other day in Oxford—surely the most 
crowded town in England !—I had occasion to 
order myself breakfast in one of thesmaller hotels. 

The waitress went away to fetch it. 

She came back after some time, looking 
dreadfully concerned, bent over me and said in 
a very low voice : 

“I’m afraid it’s bad news.’ 

Hastily reviewing every possible calamity 
that could have been conveyed by means of a 
telephone message, I gazed at her in horror. 

‘There are,’’ she said, ‘‘no kippers.’’ 

She evidently felt it from the bottom of 
her kind heart—but I would willingly have 
missed my whole breakfast for the sake of meet- 
ing someone who identified herself so completely 
with the interests of the customer. 

As a matter of fact, I got coffee, fresh rolls, 
marmalade in an egg-cup and stewed figs. I 
thought of those interesting leaflets, scattered 
from the sky, all about the starving English ! 


NEW MARKET-ASCOT BLOODSTOCK SALES 


HE exigencies of war-time have pre- 
vented an earlier reference to the 
Newmarket-Ascot bloodstock sales and 
racing. Perhaps this is as well, as it 
is only when the rush and stress of 
- sale paddocks and the racecourse are left 
hind that it is possible, in a quiet moment, to 
ilise the importance of what really happened. 
ew it from whatever angle, and the happen- 
vs of a fortnight back were the finest pro- 
british propaganda imaginable. Regardless of 
present adverse conditions, bloodstock 
thusiasts foregathered round the famous sale- 
ring, there to see fillies with nothing but their 
pedigrees to commend them sold at pre-war 
prices for export to America; a yearling whose 
name, when she receives one, is not eligible for 
entry into the General Stud Book, bought on 
behalf of a one-time famous breeder who looks 
upon the present as an opportune time at which 
to renew his bloodstock-breeding activities; and 
later on, on the racecourse, watch a two year 
old colt and a filly of similar age, who were bred 
at their own National Stud, carry their own 
King’s Royal livery to victory and prove them- 
selves to be the best of their age and respective 
sexes yet seen out. Is it any wonder that 
someone said: ‘‘While racing lasts, there will 
always be an England’’? Is it remarkable that 
everybody in any way connected with the 
bloodstock industry felt proud? It was a grand 
two days, and I hope our enemies hear of it. 
To make a beginning with the sales. It 
is unusual at any time for an auctioneer to 
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‘UN CHARIOT, OWNED BY THE KING, WINNER OF 
THE QUEEN MARY STAKES 





open a_ bloodstock 
auction with a speech, 
but for once in a way 
Gerald Deane, the 
senior active partner 
in the firm of Tatter- 
sall, departed from the 
ordinary routine and 
in a few explicit and 
encouraging words dis- 
pelled any doubts 
there may have been 
about the advisability 
of holding the sales. 
This put every one of 
what was a fair-sized 
and _ representative 
attendance at _ their 
ease, and _ business 
from the very start 
was brisk, the first lot 
reaching 640gs. before 
a new owner was an- 
nounced. By name 
Zelina and catalogued 


by the executors of 

the late Mr. Z. G. (ape zx* 
Michalinos, this Copyright 

property is a_ well BIG GAME, THE 


balanced, roomy, ten 
year old brood mare by 
Blandford from Zoza, 


WINNER 


she by the war-time triple-crown winner 
Pommern, from the Cambridgeshire heroine 


Zinovia. Looking in 
foal to Lord Derby’s 
horse Bobsleigh, and 
bringing with her an 
all-quality filly-foal, by 
Easton, Zelina was 
bought by Mr. 
Shuttleworth and 
should do him yeoman 
service in his noviti- 
ate as a_ breeder. 
Shortly after this, Mr. 
Driver, a Yorkshire 
enthusiast, took Spion 
Kop’s black daughter 
Sparte, and her neat 
filly-foal by Epigram, 


at 310gs., and then 
the Manton trainer 


Joe Lawson obtained 
a rare bargain in 
Streamline at 460gs. 
A big, deep-bellied 
grey by Tetratema, 
from a mare who goes 
back to Quintessence, 





— she had at foot a 
w. A. Rowen charming grey filly- 


foal, by Gainsborough, 
who is 


actually a 














W. A. Rouch 
UNBEATEN TWO-YEAR-OLD., 
COVENTRY STAKES 


KING’S 
OF THE 


three-parts sister to the St. Leger winner Singa- 
pore, and in peace-time would make three times 
more as a yearling than she and her mother here 
cost. This lot, or these lots, emanated from 
the Winter Paddocks Stud, and a little later 
Mr. Van Cutsem paid 650gns. for the four year 
old Easton mare Kozuka, who looks to be in 
foal to Tout Change, and was catalogued by 
the Phantom House Stud. A half-sister to 
Poise and to the leading American sire Chal- 
lenger, who was exported abroad from Mr. J. A. 
Dewar’s Homestall Stud, she more or less paved 
the way for the sensations of the opening sale- 
session. 

Two three year old daughters of the Derby 
and St. Leger winner Hyperion, from respec- 
tively Pay Up’s dam Book Debt, and the Oaks 
and Coronation Stakes winner Toboggan, and 
named Quittance and Hydroplane, were obvi- 
ously money-makers. For the former the 
British Bloodstock Agency and Mr. Jim 
Russell, bidding, as likely as not, for Sir Alec 
Black, were in competition; for the latter the 
Agency was opposed by Mr. Hubert Hartigan. 
In both instances the well-known firm won, 
and at prices of 2,700gs. and 2,800gs., became 


the new owners on. behalf of American 
clients. 
Naturally everyone was elated, more 


especially as the fillies had nothing beyond their 
breeding to recommend them, but more was 
to come, as on the racecourse the King’s Big 
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Game and his Sun Chariot were successful in 
the Coventry Stakes and the Queen Mary 
Stakes. By Bahram from Tetratema’s flying 
daughter Myrobella, Big Game is one of the 
best-looking youngsters seen out for many 
years, with an ideally angled shoulder, the best 
of middle-pieces, powerful propelling quarters 
and second thighs, and well let down hocks 
with good legs and feet. With all this he has 
an easy, far-reaching and almost effortless 
action that gets him over any amount of ground. 
In his race he certainly had not a lot to beat, 
but he could do no more than win, and he did 
that in a style suggestive of his going on to 
classic honours next season. Sun Chariot, who 
is by Hyperion from Clarence, she by Diligence 
out of a half-sister to Blandford, is also good- 
looking, but, when racing, has the ugly habit 
of swishing her tail as much as to indicate that 
she is not too keen on strenuous exertion. For 
all that she battled her race right out to beat 





Lord Glanely’s well-fancied Perfect Peace, Lord 
Derby’s Equipoise and half a dozen others, 
and, though the wish may be father to the 
thought, raised a distinct hope that, with Big 
Game, she might complete the Derby and Oaks 
double in the Royal livery at Epsom next 
season. 

Naturally these wins rather overshadowed 
the rest of the first day’s sport, but they afforded 
a fillip which was noticeable at the evening 
session of the sales and again at the Thursday 
morning auction. Both of these were confined 
to the sale of yearlings, and at the former the 
most notable purchase was made by Joe Lawson, 
the Manton trainer, who took a really charming 
brown filly by Rhodes Scholar from Son-in- 
Law’s daughter Brunette, at 560gs. Like his 
earlier purchases this was more in the nature 
of an investment than a buy, and at the 
Thursday session there were many more of 
these to note. Early on Gerald Armstrong, 
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of Middleham, disbursed 910gs. for a neat 
brown Dastur filly who was from a Colorado 
mare; a little later Mr. J. Russell, of Mable- 
thorpe, gave 250gs. for a useful sort of colt by 
His Grace out of Vicia’s dam Vetch, and then 
proceeded to outbid many of the most pro- 
minent buyers, including Mr. Frank Butters, 
by going to 2,100gs. to obtain an all-quality 
bay filly by the Derby and St. Leger winner 
Hyperion, from the Oaks and Ascot Gold Cup 
winner Quashed, she by Obliterate out of the 
Cambridgeshire heroine Verdict. Listed by 
the late Lord Coventry’s daughter Lady Barbara 
Smith, and not eligible for entry in the General 
Stud Book, the filly was a judicious purchase, 
and, though officially booked to Mr. Russell, 
will probably carry the same colours that were 
made famous by The Panther and then retire 
to a stud that was at one time famous in 
Dorsetshire, but has now been resurrected in 
the Eastern Counties. Royston. 


ESCAPE FROM WAR 


André Demaison, 
(Dent, 10s. 6d.) 

I’ you read books to ‘‘escape”’ from circum- 
stance—ignoring the gibe of superior 
literary critics with the reflection that the 
temperature of such people is probably 
subnormal, and anyhow that Pilgrim’s 

Progress is a book on “‘escapism”’ for all who 
are interested in the subject—then M. André 
Demaison, a shameless escapist, will let you out. 
Chere is no war in his narrative. There is 
nothing of economics, except by way of fun. 
Chere is no date, except the casual remark that, 
when he fled from servitude at the desk, the 
Wrights were just perfecting their flying ma- 
chine; not yet made perfect, Heaven help us! 
We are off at once. The young l'renchman 
is in pyjamas and sandals, by the wheel of an 
old schooner, in a haze of heat and solitude, 
watching his mulatto skipper and three black 
seamen, whose teeth are filed, bring his ship 
alongside a village among the mangroves of the 
Gulf of Guinea. The negroes ashore have just 
invited him to kill a great crocodile which eats 
their children. A good beginning to a book. 
Che name of his ship is Noah's Ark. His duty 
is, for gain, to collect African animals and birds. 
He is well aware of the dangers about him, 
fevers, unpredictable natives, beautiful but 
perilous waters, and his sole security an antique 
craft, always asking to be pumped, and likely 
to fall apart when stressed. But, he remarks, 
he is at peace. He is in accord with the vast 
bright tranquillity of that tropical coast. He 
does not regret that civilisation is very distant. 
He knows the state of things there, and prefers 
it far, far away. He is youthful, so feels he 
is immortal, up to a point he will not bother 
about. He admits he thinks only of profits; the 
losses may look after themselves. The book’s 
first landfall is Old Calabar, Nigeria. M. De- 
maison hears there of a baby hippopotamus, as 
a start to his adventures; but his translator 
should not have allowed his ship’s cable to run 
out through a port-hole, when she anchored. 
Chere follows an episode which gives the 
right touch of veracity to his fantastic narrative. 
It does this because it seems fabulous. Every 
traveller who has stepped off the macadam of 
civility, to see what will happen to him then, can 
testify to the fact that literary invention is not 
in it with the tricks of reality. At Old Calabar 
you board an ancient three-decker moored in 
the river, to offer a fiver for a nice baby hippo. 
The old warship is a trading establishment. 
During the course of the transaction you witness, 
in what was the admiral’s cabin, a fight between 
I'rench and British traders, under tables and 
over chairs, while the monkeys howl. After- 
wards, in tears of shame and contrition, the 
British manager begs you to accept the hippo- 
potamus as a peace offering. Besides, look at 
the condensed milk the beast puts away ! 
Through a lengthy book the young naviga- 
tor and naturalist wanders in and out of creeks 
and river mouths somewhere between Sierra 
Leone and the Bight of Biafra, the Ivory Coast, 
the Gold Coast, the Slave Coast and the Niger, 
in between. He shows no eagerness and haste. 
He anchors when he likes the look of a strand. 
He adjusts himself to the Tropics. His non- 
chalance is French, but a good pose, for it gives 
a pleasant style of movement to his narrative. 


The New Noah's 
[ranslated by Eri 


ark, by 
Sutton. 


A Review by H. M. TOMLINSON 


A reader observes, nevertheless, that his deft- 
ness when bargaining is also Gallic. M. De- 
maison takes the precaution of insuring his 
pets with Lloyd’s, and it was lucky for him he 
did so. He is not quite as casual as he would 
have us believe; that is what took in other 
people, who had animals to sell. He is senti- 
mental on the sly, for a reader is taken off-guard, 
having been assured that this wild-beast col- 
lector never reproaches himself, and knows 
nothing of nostalgia. But just wait till he meets 
other Frenchmen ! 

In fact, no Englishman could have written 
this book of travel, for it is centripetal. Perhaps 
for the very reason which makes it that kind 
of book the author seems to get on very well 
with animals; there was, however, a leopard 
that would have nothing to do with him, nor 
with anybody else, but crouched most of the 
time, watching all that went on with lambent 
eyes, never saying more to an interviewer than 
flattened ears and a wide smile might be sup- 
posed to convey. 

The animal dealer was warned against this 
calm enigma, for leopards are unlucky in West 
Africa, where they are implicated with secret 
societies. M. Demaison, to show what dark pow- 
ers lurk behind the palms, relates an awful story 
of a Portuguese lady, wife of an official, with 
whom a leopard-man fell in love. His own 


leopard, as he had been told, proved more potent 
in his destiny, static as the creature was, than the 
whole cargo of other animals, which included, 
towards the end, a buffalo, a baby elephant, an 
affectionate lion, and a large male chimpanzee 
able to pour the drinks at table, and to toast the 
company. There was also a python, 18ft. long, 
but that hardly counted, except on the insurance 
policy, for it was so lethargic that two chickens, 
put in for its dinner, attacked it, killed it, and 
ate some of it. Monkeys of many species 
swarmed on the ship, but the author shows his 
good taste in saying little about them, though 
he is interested in the individuality of nearly 
everything else aboard, including the one-armed 
skipper, who met his fate in one place with a 
cup of poison, a place where some of the people 
ashore recognised him. This was also unlucky 
for the ship. That infernal leopard again ! 

It is seldom that a book conveys the right 
impression of a region of the equatorial rains, 
but it is the chief effect produced in a reader of 
this voyage of an animal collector. If once you 
saw the staring white of an old Portuguese fort 
just above the surf, and in the background the 
dark precipice of the forest hiding nobody knows 
what, and felt the unrelenting pressure of the 
heat, you will begin to believe you can smell it 
again, when idling with this Frenchman in his 
schooner. 





LOVING BIOGRAPHY 


EAR by year, almost month by month, Mr. Denis 
Mackail traces untiringly and affectionately, 
in The Story of J. M. B. (Peter Davies, 11s. 6d.), 
the long, successful, tragic life of the small young 
Scot who arrived in London as J. M. Barrie, with 
£12 in his pocket, and left London and life, at the 
age of seventy-seven, as Sir James Barrie, Bt., o.m., 
with honours and wealth thick about him. This 
is the authorised life of Barrie; Mr. Mackail under- 
took the work at the request of Barrie’s two literary 
executors, Lady Cynthia Asquith and Mr. Peter 
Davies, the latter being not only the publisher of 
the book but the man who figures in it as one of 
Barrie’s former wards and child friends. Every- 
thing, therefore, has been placed at Mr. Mackail’s 
disposal; and with care, charity and fact he has 
fitted everything in. For the last thirty-five years 
of Barrie’s life, Mr. Mackail knew and loved him; 
to a great degree he also understood him, and he 
is not blind to his faults and weaknesses. It is 
all a fairy story, and all a tragedy, too. For “the 
Almighty is a wonderful handicapper,”’ and so the 
man who can reach down the world’s prizes like 
apples from a tree must not expect to get, as well, 
the common man’s treasures of happy marriage 
and children. For several hundred pages Mr. 
Mackail avoids manfully the very word ‘‘ whimsy”; 
but we wish we could say he also avoids the thing. 
His style, especially at the beginning, is too much 
coloured by that of his model, and we wonder 
whether we shall be able to bear so much archness. 
But it wears off considerably, and later on breaks 
out only in patches. There is an excellent pheto- 
graph of Barrie as frontispiece to this sympathetic 
biography. 


CONVERSATION BLITZ 
The discriminating novel-reader’s heart leaps 
up when it beholds a new novel by Miss I. Compton- 
Burnett. Parents and Children (Gollancz, 8s. 6d.) 
turns out to be even better than the author’s previous 
best: more compact, more loaded with ore. A 
cliché or a platitude is as obnoxious as a wasp to 





Miss Compton-Burnett; she has developed to a 
marvel her skill in swotting it. It is all done by 
unkindness in dialogue, and her capacity for de- 
bunking is recurrent as decimals. As usual, her 
characters live in a sort of vacuum, timeless and 
placeless; but live they do: nine brothers and 
sisters, complete with parents and affluent grand- 
parents. All are ticked off to precision; and in 
Eleanor, mother of the nine, the author has found 
for herself a character on whom she can pour her 
limelight from nine different youthful angles, as 
well as from a number of others, making her victim 
sublimely ridiculous. Eleanor is one of those 
women who excel in the unconscious art of saying 
the wrong thing at the wrong time to the wrong 
person; on this unfailing thread Miss Compton- 
Burnett strings her psychological and verbal dia- 
monds and, more than ever, we are delighted and 
dazzled. 


FARMING FORTUNES 


Solid Suffolk ground is beneath our feet in 
Mr. H. W. Freeman’s Chaffinch’s (Chatto and 
Windus, 8s.), which is a statement, in terms of very 
human endeavour and suffering, of all that has been 
wrong with Britain’s agricultural policy in the years 
between the wars, and that must never be wrong 
again. Joss, the book’s principal character, is: 
likeable from the moment when he is encounterec 
stealing another boy’s lunch because he is desperatel} 
hungry, to the moment when a happy (but no 
inartistic) chance rescues him from the final miserie 
of the agricultural labourer in old age. In thi 
interval, Joss has been a chucker-out in an Eas 
London pub, has saved enough money to buy ; 
tiny neglected farm and cottage in his native Suffolk 
has married an unlikely girl who turns out wel 
has lost his sons in the last war, has had to mort 
gage and finally to sell his precious ‘‘Chaffinch’s, 
and to become a farm labourer again. But the sanit; 
and sweetness of life lived close to its sources i: 
earth, when this life is not vitiated by greed, per 
vades the book, as well as an intimate, sympatheti: 
knowledge of farming processes and difficulties. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ROAD DEATHS: A REMEDY 


‘1k, In the month of May—as you record in your 

ue of July 5—701 people were killed on our roads. 
that rate is maintained needless sorrow will have 
n brought into between eight and nine thousand 
tish homes this year. No figures are available 
he number of people injured, but it would not 
surprising to hear that we are getting within 
it of 100,000 casualties a year. 

Almost simultaneously with this report ap- 

ed that of the railways showing that in the 
le year there were only 453 fatalities on British 

vays, and only 48 of these were caused in train 
dents. Does that not make one think? 

Successive Transport Ministers have begged, 

atened, cajoled, advertised, spoken, written, 
_ the road casualties go on mounting. 

Can we not take a lessor from the railways? 
m the first the safety of the public has been 
irded as a prime motive in all railway work. 
en our vaunted “Safety first” has a railway 
sin, for it came from an American instruction to 
iwaymen. 

The first lesson we should learn from the railways 
hat there should be a Government enquiry into 
ry road fatality, without exception. The know- 
ge that this has to be faced is always a deterrent 
the negligent. Legal consequences can follow, 
the official Ministry of Transport enquiry should 
ie first and be imperative, no matter what the 
umstances or who may be concerned. A police- 

t is not the best place for this. The railway 
mple should be followed. 

To investigate this and other points a depart- 
ital committee of enquiry should be appointed 

nce, consisting of one representative each from 
ways and shipping, selected from men accus- 
ied to the investigation of the causes of accidents, 
h an independent legal chairman. There will 
an immediate cry from road-users for representa- 
n on such a committee, but that is unpractical. 
re are at least four motoring bodies who would 
h demand a seat. There are two cycling bodies 
th equal rights. Then come the pedestrians and 
nblers, farmers, road authorities, police, all of 
om might ask for representation, and each with 

1 equal claim. The result would be a huge and 

inwieldy committee. A departmental committee 

with the widest possible powers to call evidence 
mm every possible source could submit a brief, 
herent suggestion to Parliament and the public. 

What line should this recommendation follow ? 

fhe experience of railways and shipping would be 
invaluable. The public knows little about the 
extreme care taken on the railways. Every engine 
is examined and overhauled immediately it returns 
to its shop. When the driver takes it out he knows 
that everything is in order. Every foot of the road 
is examined once in every 12 hours. A special staff 
is constantly investigating and testing signals. The 
men we know who go along tapping wheels are 
always looking out for a hot box. In many other 
ways railways exercise tremendous care, and I take 
their example as one which might be copied on the 
roads. 

Every car should be examined quarterly and 
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a certificate to that effect be as necessary to carry 
as thelicence. A leaf might be allotted in the licence 
book for that purpose. In every town and village 
there are garages properly equipped for such exam- 
inations, and their proprietors could be appointed 
certified examiners. The Government should pay 
for this; it takes enough money from us already, 
and it is time that it did something for us. Every 
vehicle on the road should compulsorily have its 
rear painted or enamelled white. A white back is 
infinitely better than any rear lights. Every pedes- 
trian should be made to wear a white belt at night. 
White cuffs are not always visible. It is not so much 
that these may be seen as that the approaching 
motorist or cyclist shall have no excuse for not 
seeing what is on the road. In towns and villages 
guide-rails should be compulsory along all streets 
which form part of main roads, so that pedestrians 
can cross only at the official crossing-places. The 
law must be strictly enforced. Where the official 
enquiry justifies it, charges of manslaughter or 
criminal negligence should be brought ruthlessly. 
We must stop ruthless driving by ruthless law. 

I have been a pedestrian and rambler since 
boyhood, a cyclist for over 50 years and a motorist 
for over 40 years, and I have had over a quarter of 
a century’s active experience as a county justice, 
so that I have seen all sides of the matter, and I 
assert firmly that there is far too much carelessness 
and incompetence apparent among all users of the 
roads. I single out no special class. The thing is 
universal. When we think of the thousands of 
homes which are having to face tragedy every year 
it is time that we did something more about it than 
make mere appeals. Let us have the committee of 
enquiry now, a rapid report, and then let Parliament 
settle down to a subject which cries to heaven for 
immediate legislation—R. T. Lane, Rothbury, 
Northumberland. 


LETTERS FROM A PRISONER 
OF WAR 


Sir,—I have received further letters from my 
husband, Captain Scott-Martin, now transferred 
to Stalag XXA (5), and the following extracts may 
be of interest to your readers :— 

April 8.—‘‘ There are 16 in our room. We 
are a very cheerful bunch and all get on well 
together. R.A.F. gave us another concert, as 
produced by them at the Schloss, last Saturday. 
Our theatre is very small and we now have to put 
on four houses. In every way things get better 
here. We have got our suitcases back again; 
shelves are being put in rooms and badly worn cloth- 
ing replaced. My old battle-dress holds together 
still. Congratulations to CounTRY LIFE on the Cal- 
endar. Copies have been sent to one or two here.”’ 

April 14.—‘‘Easter is over. We did ‘Good 
Friday’ by Masefield on that day, and I went to 
Communion on Sunday. Materially Easter was 
saved by the parcel from America. Stores were 
practically out and I was able to provide the room 
with a good smoke and we made a pudding of bis- 
cuits and the raisins and had the prunes and 
custard. We saved some potatoes and made a pie 
with the beef and finished up with the chocolate.”’ 
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THE TWO CHURCHES OF EVESHAM IN! ONE CHURCHYARD, WITH THE 


BELL TOWER OF THE ABBEY 





“Two clothing 
parcels arrived, one with uniform which I wore on 


A card dated April 25 says: 


Sunday and felt most self-respecting. Germans 
have also issued new battle-dress and great-coat, 
so I am well off now.’’-—R. Scott-Martin, 10, 
Park Avenue, St. Albans, Hertjordshive. 





AN ENGLISH SECRETAIRE OF ABOUT 
1700 WITH INTERESTING SEMI-CIRCULAR 
PEDIMENT 


AN OLD WRITING-DESK 
SiR,—As a regular reader of your excellent paper 
I am taking the liberty of sending you photo- 
graphs of an old English writing-desk in my pos- 
session and should be grateful of any infermation 
you could give me as to its origin and genuineness. 
—G. T. W., Birmingham. 

{Mr. Ralph Edwards, Keeper of the Department 
of Woodwork, Victoria and Albert Museum, to 
whom the photographs have been submitted, 
reports: ‘‘The secretaire of which your corre- 
spondent sends photographs dates from about 1700, 
the single half-round mouldings being characteristic 
of the first walnut period, civca 1670-1700. Later 
two small half-rounds were conjoined. The semi- 
circular pediment is an unusual feature.’’] 


TWO CHURCHES—ONE 

CHURCHYARD 
S1r,-—A little realised example of that ecclesiastical 
curiosity, “two churches in one churchyard,”’ is to 
be seen at Evesham. They are All Saints’ and St. 
Laurence’s. The latter, on the left of my picture, 
was for the pilgrims who came to the town. The 
famous bell tower (110ft. high) in the foreground 
was built by Abbot Lichfield to act as a beacon all 
over the Evesham Vale for pilgrims. 

The modern monument in the centre is to Simon 
de Montfort, erected as near as possible to the spot 
where he was buried beneath the high altar of the 
abbey, of which only a few ruins and the Almonry 
(re-discovered by Captain L. Branfill just before 
the last war) now remain. Seven hundred years ago 
that famous knight fell on Evesham battlefield, 
1265. His body was dismembered and left for the 
monks to bury secretly.—S. G. BERNARD. 


A CHAFFINCH INCIDENT 
S1r,—The following incident may be of sufficient 
interest to record. 

Some weeks ago a chaffinch nested in a bushy 
yew tree a few yards from my house and in due 
course the family departed leaving the nest empty. 
Another chaffinch selected a hedge near the kitchen 
door as her nesting place and duly hatched her 
four eggs. A few days ago our cook, who is a lover 
of birds, noticed the little chaffinches were lying 
helpless on the lawn. On making an examination 
she found that the side of the nest had broken 
down, causing its smallinmates to fall to the ground. 
She immediately rendered first aid by removing 
the empty nest from the yew tree, fitting it on to 
the one whose architecture was faulty and replacing 
the tiny birds. The experiment proved entirely 
successful, and the young chaffinches, now fully 
fledged, should be on the wing within a very short 
time.—A. STANLEY Brookes, Lime Breach, Clapton- 
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THE DOORWAY AT UPPER 
MILLICHOPE 


THE OLD FORESTER’S 


LODGE 
31r,—These two photographs show 
what is claimed to be the oldest 
inhabited house in Shropshire, Upper 


Millichope, in Corvedale. The door- 
way shows what appears to be an 
unusual if not unique use of the ball 
tlower ornament ona private dwelling 
But experts say that the stones that 
form the arch have been moved, and 
riginally formed a_ pointed arch ; 
though that probably belonged to 
the same building 

rhe house itself goes back to the 
twelfth century, and it is thought to 
have been the lodge of the head- 
forester in charge of the Long Forest, 
which covered a large area in the dis- 
trictin Norman times. ‘The severity 
of the forest laws must have made 
the foresters very unpopular, and 
this may account for the almost 
fortress-like character of the building. 
[he walls are 6ft. thick at the base, 
and originally there was probably no 
entrance on the ground floor. A 
stone staircase in the thickness of the 
wall leads to the second floor and is 
continued by one of solid oak 
blocks. 

On two sides there are windows 
each of two lights divided by a stone 
pillar: one of these is pierced with 
a loop to support a bolt for defence 
Che most interesting aspect of the 
house is almost hidden by a great yew 
tree. On the side illustrated, the 
upper storey is obviously of post-med- 
iaeval re-building.—M. W., Hereford 


A WASHINGTON HOME 


Sir,—Among the less well known 
homes of the Washington family, and 
one possibly better known, to Ameri- 
cans than to our own people, is the 
Worcestershire village, Wickhamford 
The estate, which had belonged to 
Evesham Abbey before the Dissolu- 
tion, was bought in 1594 by the 
Sandys family, still a Worcestershire 
name. 

There are some splendid altar 
tombs under canopies, in the chancel, 
of members of this family, beginning 
with Sir Samuel, the eldest son of 
Archbishop Edwin Sandys of York 
This man’s grandson, another Samuel, 
married Penelope Washington, whose 
tomb, shown in the photograph, 
is just inside the altar rails. Her 
father, Sir Henry Washington, was 
the defender of Worcester citv in the 
Civil War. Penelope died in 1697: 
her relationship to the Sulgrave 
Washingtons has never been exactly 
traced, but it has always been held 
that she was a close relation of the 
great American Her grave slab 
shows the family arms, two bats 
and three molets in chief, the stars 
of the American hanner.—HERALDRY. 
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AN UNUSUAL BELL TOWER 
Sir,—Detached belfries are always an interesting 
feature of the countryside and the one shown in 
my photograph is so unusual that I feel sure your 
readers will like to see it. 

Standing quite close to the church at Tongham, 
Surrey, it makes a pretty picture in the churchyard. 
It is very high and made of wood, and it will be 
noted that there are long poles to help support it 
The bells are worked from ground level.—J. D. 
Ropinson, The Cottage, Langholm Crescent, Dar- 
lington. 


THE HISTORY OF WOAD 
Sir,—I was greatly interested in Miss E. M. Dela- 
field’s note in Country LiFe for May 24, about 
woad growing in a garden in Lincolnshire. I have 
a pamphlet, written by the late Dr. Rendel Harris 
called ‘‘A Primitive Dyestuff,”’ which gives a full 
account of woad and its cultivation. He writes that 
the wadmans or woadmen were the people who 
cultivated the woad plant; they kept up the 
nomadic character of early agriculture; down to the 
eighteenth century they moved about with their 
families from place to place, living in shanties and 
paying high rents for land which had been recently 
broken up. They were a kind of agricultural 
gypsies, and no doubt kept up their clan life by 
intermarriage. (My paternal grandmother was a 
Wadman). 

The pamphlet has a note of a visit made by 
Dr. Harris and another in August, 1927, to the 
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THE GRAVE OF PENELOPE WASHINGTON 
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THE BELFRY TOWER OF 
TONGHAM 


Woad Farm, Skirbeck, Boston, Lin- 
colnshire, the one woad farm then in 
England. Mr. Tom Booth, the pro- 
prietor, was descended from woadmen 
on his mother’s side. They never 
stayed longer than three years in one 
place; they chose good pasture and, 
taking up the sods, built turf huts. 
Mr. Booth said that woad was pro- 
nounced ‘‘wod”’; that only the leaves 
of first year plants were used for 
dye; that the plants do not flower 
the first year and are grown a second 
year for seed and are very prolific; 
that woad exhausts the soil and the 
roots are so strong that you can hear 
them crack against the plough ; that 
wheat succeeding a woad crop is a 
peculiarly deep golden colour. 

Dr. Harris saw the woad crushed 
and prepared for market. The woad 
mill had three large revolving wheels 
with running flanges on the outer and 
inner rim of the wheel track to keep 
the woad in place. The leaves were 
pitched under the wheels by two 
men. ‘The crushed woad was put into 
wooden vats, the juice, which is no 
use, being carried away by a pipe. 
The next day the woad was made by 
hand into balls which were laid out 
on racks, where they would remain 
till December. The woad would then 
be packed in casks and sent to Leeds 
for the dyers. It would be interesting 
to know if this mill is still working. 

Dr. Harris, in his pamphlet, 
finds evidence for the culture of woad 
in Britain in ancient times in place 
names, personal names derived from 
place names, and independent per- 
sonal names. Instances of the first 
kind are Wadbury or Wadsworth. 
The personal name Wadsworth, from 
which he says Wordsworth is derived, 
is an example of the second; the third 
group is headed by Wadman. Wad- 
bury is Woad Hill, and is a sign of 
woad cultivation; it is near Frome in 
Somerset, which was famous for 
dyeing in the eighteenth century. 

Not far from Wadbury is 
Glastonbury, and glastum is the late 
Latin name for woad, which was in 
the past one of the chief agricultural 
products of Somerset. The Abbot of 
Glastonbury derived large revenue 
from its cultivation. | Woodhurst 
and Wadhurst are other examples. 
Wadham College, Oxford, was founded 
by Nicholas and Dorothy Wadham, 
who also iived in Somerset, near 
Ilminster. Wadham was the ‘‘ham” 
where woad was produced. There 
was also a Wodeton near Dunster, 
Somerset, in the 13th century; in the 
Dunster Court Rolls in the fifteentl 
century there are references to rivet 
pollution with woad-water. Othe 
place names quoted are Woottor 
(Wodeton), Wadcroft, Wadmill 
Wadswell and Wadswick. 

The botanical name for woad 
is Isatis tinctoria, Dyer’s Isatis. In 
an ingenious philological dissertation, 
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too long for reproduction here, Dr. Harris 
arrives at the conclusion that the original 
form of Isatis was Watchatis, an Egyptian word 
which has obvious affinities with the town of 
Watchet, which was in old times one of the principal 
seaports of Somerset, and was also in the centre 
of the former woad industry. In old English 
watchet’’ means “‘blue.’’ The author’s conjecture 
hat woad was brought to Watchet by Egyptian 
merchants therefore seems not far-fetched. 
There is no mention of the custom of calling 
need her well’’ after the wagon when leaving 
: drying field——E. W. Henny. Holt Anstiss, 
yvlock, Somerset. 





A CARD-PLAYER’S INN SIGN 


A MODERN INN SIGN 


Str,—To add to your collection of interesting inn 
signs: a very modern version of the Queen’s Head 
which I saw recently at Iron Cross, a village between 
\lcester and Evesham, Warwickshire. They must 
be great card-players in that district —DoroTHy 
KNOWLE, Somerset. 


WORKING ON STILTS 


Sir,—The enclosed photograph shows a method of 
attaching the training strings for the hops. The 
twine, which is cut into the required lengths, is 
attached to the overhead wire and slanted across 
and fixed, about 4ft. from the ground, to a pole 
in the next row. Making the hops grow at an angle 
ensures that they get a maximum amount of sun- 
shine 

As the men have to work on stilts a considerable 
amount of experience is necessary as well as a good 














balance.—W. E. KING, 


Kingscote, 35, Pollards 
Hill North, Norbury, 
S.W.16. 

[The method of 


training described by our 
correspondent is that 
commonly employed in 
the fields in certain dis- 
tricts in Kent.—Ebp.] 


A PIECE OF 
BRISTOL’S 
PLATE 
Sir, — This piece of 
plate, belonging to the 
Bristol Corporation, has 
an amazing history. It 


was stolen from the 
Mansion House in 
Queen Square during 
the Bristol Riots of 1831 
by one named James 
Ives. Hecut it into 167 


pieces and tried to sell 
some to a Bristol gold- 
smith as being part of 
his own family plate. 
His story sounding sus- 
picious, Ives was requested to call next day and 
bring the remainder. This he did, was arrested, 
and sentenced to 14 years’ imprisonment. Mr. 


Williams, the goldsmith, riveted the bits to another 


silver plate, which now forms the back of the 
salver.—F. R. WinsTONE, Bristol. 


ORGANISED GLEANING TO SAVE 
WASTE 


S1r,—During this last harvest-time I have been 
hearing a lot from various old farm workers about 
the glories of gleaning. Certainly there seems a 
terrible lot of waste nowadays which could be 
avoided if only some system of “picking up the 
bits’”’ could be started again. 

Take the potato fields, for instance. Last 
autumn I was working with a gang of piece-workers 
who pick potatoes at the price of 4d. a hundred- 
weight sack. (I check and tie and help load, and 
am on the permanent staff.) Now it is much too 
expensive to pay this price for the harrowings to 
be picked up, consequently either the regular staff 
do it whenever they have a spare moment (which 
hardly ever happened last autumn) or the odd 
spuds just get left to the tender mercies of the rats. 
I reckon that an industrious gleaner could easily 
get a good sack of potatoes in a morning. The same 
applies to the cornfields if only you get there before 
the sparrows take it all, and so have something 
worth while for your chickens or other animals. 

Now that agricultural rates have gone up and 
the wage bill is higher than ever, it is impossible 
to spare the time and money to clear up oddments. 
The most we can do is to take the main crop and 
hurry on to our next job. Everywhere in the coun- 
try there is this unavoidable waste, which will con- 
tinue unless we go back in some way to the system 
of gleaning. It has died out for so long now that 












‘HE MAN ON STILTS IS ATTACHING TWINE TO THE OVERHEAD WIRES FOR 
THE TRAINING OF THE HOP PLANTS 


A SALVER ONCE CUT 








INTO 167 PIECES 


villagers are timid of asking for the privilege for 
themselves or their children. 

The old hedger and ditcher tells me that his 
mother used to be the “‘leader’’ and wore a red coat 
and blew a horn to tell when each field was ready 
to be started and when it was finished and “well 
and truly gleaned,’’ so that the artful dodgers didn’t 
rush off to the next one before everyone had a fair 
chance! Such an organised form might be taken by 
youth organisations, or farmers could give per- 
mission to suitable people to go separately. Natur- 
ally, no one wants a gang of people unused to coun- 
try behaviour leaving gates open and committing 
other unmentionable crimes, but now that our food 
production counts for so much it seems a pity to 
leave all the oddments for our enemies the rats and 
sparrows. 

Of course I and my fellow Land Girl glean like 
mad, anything from potatoes to jam-jars; in fact 


we are bringing the good old Army art of scrounging 
' 


really up to date ! 
Selsey, Sussex. 


EL1zABETH Cross, Tudor House, 





















MERIDEN CROSS, CLAIMED TO BE THE 
CENTRE OF ENGLAND 


THE CENTRE OF ENGLAND 


S1R,—Spots so diverse as points in Northampton- 
shire, Warwickshire, and the Four Shire Stone on 
the borders of Oxfordshire, Gloucestershir’, War- 
wickshire, and Worcestershire are claimed as in 
some sense the centre of England : vide Mr. Cirristo- 
pher Hussey’s article on Cornwell Manor. The old 
cross on the green at Meriden, Warwickshire, is 
another claimant to the position. A rival is the 
Midlands Oak at Leamington. In such an irregu- 
larly shaped territory as England the exact centre 
can probably never be struck with certainty.— 
MED1I0 TUTISSIMUS. 
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RESEARCH AND THE FARMER 


N the years immediately preceding the 

present war there was a very real danger 
of agricultural research falling into serious 
disrepute with the farmer, and for good 
reason. 

First of all it exasperated, almost beyond 
endurance, a lot of sorely tried men struggling 
against heavy odds, to be told that research 
and vet more research was the sovereign remedy 
for all their troubles. To be fair we must admit 
that it was not the research workers themselves 
who made these extravagant claims. It was 
mainly the politicians and the amateur agri- 
culturists who saw in research the panacea 
which was to solve the problem of a prosperous 
agriculture in Britain. To these folk it provided 
an easy answer to what was admittedly an 
awkward and difficult question. It seems never 
to have occurred to them that even if research 


BRINGING THE FRUITS OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH TO THE FARMER 
Lord Lymington explaining at his Farleigh Wallop estate the principles of the compost heap to Hampshire 
allotment holders—and incidentally to Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith (left, smoking pipe), then Minister of Agriculture 


were successful beyond their wildest dreams it 
would not materially benefit the farmer. For 
if history teaches us anything it surely teaches 
us that it is the consumer who benefits by 
successful agricultural research rather than the 
farmer. If the cost of production is decreased, 
and clearly this is the ultimate effect of all 
successful research, every penny of the decrease 
is passed on to the consumer, and the farmer’s 
position is not improved. This fact, for a fact 
it undoubtedly is, has never been properly 
appreciated or understood by the general public, 
and the farmer himself has never realised it or 
we should certainly have heard more about it. 
It has sometimes been argued that farmers 
should themselves bear the whole of the cost 
of agricultural research, but in the light of what 
has just been said the injustice of this suggestion 
is apparent. The consumer is really much more 
concerned with the successful prosecution of 
agricultural research than the farmer. 

To the rule that it is the consumer and the 
consumer alone who benefits there are prac- 
tically no exceptions. It is true that those 
farmers who are first to adopt some new method 
may gain a temporary and transient advantage. 
But it soon disappears, and the ultimate result 
is not so much that the farmers who are in the 


By W. S. MANSFIELD 


van benefit as that those who lag behind suffer 
and eventually find themselves in difficulties. 
But the fact that research does not benefit the 
farmer is no argument against it—some in fact 
would maintain that it is a strong argument in 
its favour—but all fair-minded people will agree 
that it is unfair to everybody concerned, and 
particularly unfair to the farmer, to pretend 
that it is the remedy for agricultural depression. 
In fact it has been argued by some that the 
reverse is nearer the truth, the argument they 
use running in this way: 

The great depression of the nineteen- 
thirties was due to the low and unremunerative 
prices which primary producers the world over 
received for their products. These low prices 
are attributable directly to over-production, 
and over-production is largely the result of the 
agricultural research and education of the last 





Secondly, agricultural research was in 
danger of falling into disrepute among farmers 
because of the extravagant claims for each new 
discovery made by the popular Press. Each 
and every advance was hailed in turn as some- 
thing which would revolutionise agriculture 
and which, if generally adopted, could not fail 
to bring prosperity. Unfortunately, an ignorant 
public believed it, and when prosperity failed 
to materialise came to the conclusion that 
farmers had only themselves to blame. What 
is more, it did not fail to say so. It is therefore 
hardly surprising that farmers became resentful 
and, not unnaturally, blamed research and re- 
search workers as the causes of offence. But 
research workers were in the main innocent. 
For no research worker has ever claimed, or is 
ever likely to claim, that the result of any single 
piece of research will give rise to new methods 
the adoption of which will 
inevitably lead to successful 
farming. Indeed this idea 
of a “philosopher’s stone” 
as applied to agriculture was 
abandoned some 2,000 odd 
years ago, at least. Xeno- 
phon, writing about the year 











400 B.c., says: “It is not 

















forty vears, which has resulted in greater yields 
being obtained with less effort. 

Thus runs the argument, and if it is not 
altogether sound (and though not the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, for it 
clearly takes no cognisance of such important 
factors as under-consumption and maldistribu- 
tion), it has at least enough truth in it to make 
us pause and ask ourselves if we have indeed 
arrived at the paradox that successful agri- 
cultural research is really the villain of the piece, 
and that it is largely to blame for all that agri- 
culture has suffered during the last twenty years. 

But whatever the answer, it is clearly im- 
possible to put the clock back. Some might 
assert that the world, or at least the agricultural 
world, would have been happier if agricultural 
science had never been invented. But that is 
not the fault of agricultural science. We should 
all agree that the world would be a happier place 
to-day if the aeroplane had never been invented, 
but we do not blame the men who invented it 
because their invention has been abused, nor 
should we suggest that from henceforth all 
aeronautical research should cease. Agricultural 
research is bound to continue, and the farmers 
of this country are bound to adopt its findings 
or perish. 


knowledge, nor the want of 
it, that makes a farmer rich 
or poor . Nay, but you 
are more likely to hear it 
said that a man’s harvest 
has failed because he was 
careless about his sowing and 
manuring. This it 
is that makes the success of 
different farmers different, 
much more than a fancied 
discovery of some clever im- 
provement in working.’’ And 
surely this is as true to-day 
as it was 2,000 years ago. 
There is no short cut to 
success in farming. 

Another reason which 
tended to make research un- 
popular with farmers was 
that in some cases research 
was divorced from practical 
economics. Fortunately this 
was the exception rather 
than the rule, but unhappily 
some of the exceptions were 
rather spectacular and re- 
ceived a good deal of pub- 
licity. One can sympathise 
with the scientist who dis- 
claims all knowledge or 
interest in the business side 
of farming. He may argue 
“My task is to find out 
how to grow two blades of 
grass where only one grew before, and when I 
have done that my job is completed.’”’ But is 
it? Can the agricultural scientist be allowed to 
get away with it as easily as that? Agricultural 
science is an applied science, and unless the 
discovery is capable of practical application it 
has little value. 

Is the research worker justified in claiming 
that he is no economist and cannot be expected 
to be one? Yesand no. Yes in the sense that 
research work on fundamental problems of pure 
science should always be continued. These 
problems often appear to be only of academic 
interest, but as a result of such researches valu- 
able discoveries are often made; indeed some of 
the most valuable and unexpected discoveries 
have in the past been made precisely in this 
way. It would therefore be sheer folly to dis- 
continue research of this type because it 
appears to have no immediate practical applica- 
tion. But the answer is definitely No where the 
problem attacked is not one of pure science but 
of applied science. For unless the solution to 
the problem will pass the economic test it is 
no solution at all, and no progress has been made. 

Too often in the past the economic test 
has not been applied before the new methods 
have been published and advertised. It is not 
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SILAGE OVER ENGLAND 





FOR Mr. F. LOFTUS 
SALWICK, Nr. PR 





Me. F. LOFTUS of Fir Tree Farm, Salwick, near Preston 


“TI have made silage for many years and consider it the 
backbone of dairy farming even in normal times. I have 
usually used second cut ryegrass and clover, and even 
third cut if the weather allowed sufficient growth. 

“* Silage is a perfectly healthy food to cows. They like 
it and wear for years on it. I have known milk cows, 
regularly fed on silage, to thrive and breed well for 
15 years. 

“‘ Last year, I made fifty tons of silage. This was only 
sufficient to give one foddering per day to each of my 
fifty cows in milk, but even this was of the greatest value 
in maintaining yields throughout the winter. 

“On an outlying hill farm which I use for rearing, I 
made a further 50 tons of silage which I fed entirely to 
my young stock from 9 months to 2 years old. I had an 
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analysis made of this silage and it showed a protein 
content of 18 per cent. Those cattle have wintered 
and thriven exceedingly well and at this farm also I 
am doing my best to increase my silage production. 
“This year I am making silage my first considera- 
tion, and hope, despite considerable ploughing up, 
to make over 100 tons.” 
F. Lortus 


SILAGE WILL REPLACE CAKE 
MAKE IT NOW! 
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enough to show the farmer how to grow two 
blades of grass where one grew before, unless 
he can be shown that it can be done profitably 
and economically as well. The proof that it 
can be done at all must admittedly preface the 
{ull proof that it can be done profitably, but to 
rush into print and widely to advertise the 
answer to the first half of the question before 
any answer can be given to the second is to 
co off at half-cock. Unfortunately this has 
happened in certain cases in the past. Such 
methods make agricultural research unpopular 
ith the farmer who is dependent on farming 
his living. Most farmers are delighted to 

yw more provided that it is profitable to do 
so, but in peace-time they are not usually in- 
:-rested in growing more for the sake of doing 
and certainly not if it is to be done at a loss. 

Finally there is the grave disadvantage 

om the point of view of the average farmer that 
e adoption of new methods, in fact changes 
any sort, involve expenditure, and capital 
just what he has not got. This difficulty is 
escapable, and it is doubtful if the provision 
credit on easy terms is the complete answer. 
or many farmers are reluctant to enter into 
esh commitments; those who are free from 
ebt are averse to borrowing and at all costs 
ll avoid it, while those who are already deeply 
volved are hardly the best people to whom to 
id. It may be that by the end of the war the 
iancial position of farmers generally will have 
iproved, many debts may have been paid 
i and certain reserves accumulated. In short, 
U1e pump may have been primed. If it has 
en, and if the prospects for the future of the 
industry are reasonably good, this side of the 
problem will have been solved, for most farmers 
are willing to put money into their farms so 
iong as they have it to spend, and provided that 
they have confidence in the future. 

The reasons that have been given for the 
lack of enthusiasm for research among farmers 
before the war also provide in some measure 
the answer to the criticism so frequently heard 
of the reluctance of the farmer to adopt the 
new methods which research has made available, 
though they are not valid reasons for farmers 
declining to adopt what may by now be re- 
garded as old and well proven methods, new 
once, no doubt, but which cannot be regarded 
as new to-day. For example, one would hesitate 
to describe the top dressing of wheat with sul- 
phate of ammonia as a new discovery of agri- 
cultural science. Of its beneficial results every 
farmer—even the most backward—is_ well 
aware. Yet it is not practised by at least 50 per 
cent. of those who regularly grow wheat. One 
may well ask why not. The answer is certainly 
not ignorance of the facts, but that it is due to 
an attitude of mind, the result of a lack of 
education, which prevents them from putting 
into practice what they already know. It would 
seem, therefore, that it is not so much more 
research that is required as more and better 
education, and that it is by this means that the 
discrepancy which at present undoubtedly exists 
between the practice of progressive farmers and 
their more backward brethren will be reduced. 
Education coupled with a reasonable degree of 
prosperity in the industry and confidence in its 
future is the only way by which the gap be- 
tween the research worker and the farmer will 
ever be bridged satisfactorily. 

But if a new method is economically sound 
and its adoption promises to be reasonably 
remunerative, the more progressive farmers are 
not so slow in taking it up as is sometimes 
imagined. There is, however, a weakness in 
the direction of interpreting experimental 
results, and evolving from them sound methods 
that can be confidently recommended in 
practice. This perhaps is the weakest link in 
the chain, and admittedly requires strengthen- 

ig. For clearly a method which has proved 
very successful on a small scale may not be so 
satisfactory on a large one and will need adjust- 
g and modifying. Again, a method which has 
proved admirable under one set of conditions 
‘ay prove to be an utter failure under another, 
.£., districts of high and low rainfall. If the 
nfidence of the farmer is to be retained it 
seems very desirable that these things should 
ascertained before the new method is given 
blicity. This is the sort of matter which 
ll no doubt receive the attention of the new 

“ gricultural Improvement Council which the 
. inister of Agriculture has recently appointed, 
e chief function of which is announced as 
cing “to devise methods for seeing that 


promising results of research are brought as 
rapidly as possible into ordinary farming 
practice.”’ 

Such a body will serve a very valuable 
purpose if it does nothing more than “vet” 
from the farmer’s point of view these “‘ promising 
results of research,’’ and curb the ardour of 
enthusiasts who argue from the particular to 
the general. If the Committee, whose appoint- 
ment is very welcome, succeed in devising 
schemes by which the backwoodsmen can be 
induced to adopt more rapidly and readily 
improved methods they will have performed a 
national service. But they have been set a 
hard task, and no doubt they realise it. The 
industry on the whole is well served by its 
agricultural Press, which keeps the farmer 
abreast of the latest developments by means of 
articles written in popular style so that he who 
runs may read. It is unfortunate that all the 
runners aren’t readers, and it is very difficult 
to see how such people can be reached. 

When it comes to applying the results of 
research farmers fall into four groups. Firstly 
there are those who can and do; secondly there 
are those who could but won’t; thirdly those 
who can’t but would if they could, and lastly 
there are those who can’t and who wouldn’t 
even if they could. 

There is not much to be said about the 
first group. They are our best farmers, enter- 
prising, keen men, men who read and who are 
always trying to discover how they may improve 
their methods. They may not necessarily be 
large farmers, though being successful many of 
them end up in a big way of business, but they 
are nearly all men who are in a position to 
invest a little money in anything they consider 
worth while. Such men present no problem 
and are of immense help in the dissemination 
of new knowledge. For example is better than 
precept, and one such man may influence 
a whole countryside. Fortunately there are 
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more of them than is generally supposed. 
The second group, those who could but 
won't, consists for the most part of men who are 
farming really good farms, and because of it 
can continue to farm reasonably profitably 
without having recourse to new methods, since 
on their good land the old ones suffice. And 
who shall blame them? This group also in- 
cludes the obstinate, the prejudiced, and the 
ill-educated and illiterate. No remedy has yet 
been discovered for overcoming obstinacy and 
prejudice. But prevention is better than cure, 
and the best preventive is a long-term policy of 
catching the patient young and educating him. 
The third group is quite hopeful. They 
would if they could but they can’t, and it may 
be presumed that after a short spell of com- 
parative prosperity this group will disappear. 
But if the third group is hopeful the last 
group is hopeless. They can’t and they wouldn’t 
even if they could. It is impossible to do any- 
thing for such men: they cannot be influenced 
and they cannot be helped. They will not even 
look over the hedge and copy their more success- 
ful neighbours. This is the type of farmer who 
brings shame on the industry. They cannot be 
defended, nor would their fellows wish to defend 
them. These are the folk who are such thorns 
in the flesh of county war agricultural com- 
mittees, and these committees are precisely 
the bodies which at the moment are best able 
to deal with them. For nothing short of 
elimination will do. Given the gradual elimina- 
tion of the farmers of this type, a reasonable 
degree of prosperity in the industry, together 
with confidence in its future and an improve- 
ment in the education of the young prospective 
farmers, little more will be heard of the problem 
of ‘getting the fruits of agricultural research 
across to the practical man.”’ 
[The sixth article in this series, ‘Good 
Husbandry in the Twentieth Century’’ by Sir 
George Stapledon, will appear next week.| 


SUNDAY FLIGHT - By ANN c. EDMONDS 


TOOK off and flew low. The air was warm 
and I was for the night train back anyway 
and so in no hurry. It was early summer 
and a Sunday morning, with the peace 
that now seems so rare lying softly over 

the land. 

It was fun wandering along, gazing idly 
into back gardens and farmyards. Little flower 
beds, like bright pincushions, stood about in the 
gardens, their summer come. In the farms, 
however, there was still an air of expectancy, 
heightened perhaps by the morning mist. 

We must naturally be very close to the 
earth, for everything seen from the sky reminded 
me so much of fragments of everyday life; 
particularly, one could almost tell the cloth 
from which the fields were made, the threadbare 
fabric of the young corn, pepper and salt 
tweeds of dandelion and daisy pasture and the 
checked cotton of ridge and furrow rolled across. 
Some plots, with ridges dug, and dung heaps 
laid in rows between, seemed not unlike the 
weird wallpapers in some hotel bedrooms. 

The farmer should see his land from the 
air, for the patterns he produces would make 
him laugh, especially his scallops of hand- 
strewn lime, or the almost whimsical flourish 
with which he finishes a ploughed field. He 
is a genius at parallel lines. 

Bomb craters are amusing as well as 
tragic. I came upon traces of a stick of bombs 
which had been dropped across two adjoining 
farms. One farmer had filled his in and had 
worked and sown across the still discoloured 
scars. The other had neatly ploughed and 
harrowed round the edge, giving them a border, 
so that they were almost decent to look upon. 

I laughed and looked towards a well-kept 
and handsome estate. Smooth, green parkland, 
studded with still misty elms and surrounded by 
neat cultivated fields, gave way to lawns and 
gardens. Great groups of trees and the first 
flashes of rhododendron drew my eye to fine 
terraces, and then to the house, but that house 
could only be pictured in the mind, for in its 
place lay but a charred and ragged heap of 
rubble. For a moment I felt angry, but the 
corpse soon slipped away beneath me, and I 
realised that the haze had vanished and that 
small and lively cumuli were growing in its 
place. These were throwing shadows like great 
bedraggled cobwebs, creeping slowly over the 
ground. One minute they would leave in the 


sunshine all that was beautiful in the land, the 
fields, the lakes and streams; then, with 
imperceptible change, all that remained would 
be row upon row of little stucco houses, railway 
junctions and the ripped and torn earth by 
growing factories, some encroaching by necessity 
into the new crops. 

The country below became wooded, and I 
realised that I could no longer look down 
through the beeches in their nakedness to the 
dark earth below, for they were bright and 
green and solid. Each tree having its allotted 
space, they had grown for all the world like a 
great coloured honeycomb. Peering down 
through a solitary gap I saw soon what they 
were so jealously guarding, for the brown earth 
had changed to an intense blue mist. 

However, I was forced to look ahead again 
for what seemed to be patches of lying snow 
beyond the woods and hills. It was difficult 
to believe, but, twisted in between the cloud 
shadows, the ground was freckled white. Soon, 
though, the shadows strayed, and in a flash 
acres of fruit trees—plum and cherry—rose 
from invisibility. I looked across the valley, 
but to the blue and hazy hills stretched this 
snowy land, and woven in it was the river. 

Ahead the sky seemed filled with tiny 
‘planes. Weaving among the machines, dull in 
their warpaint, I went in for petrol. 

* * * 

The sky had cleared to the purer light of 
late afternoon, washing the colour from the 
sea and the vastness of the sand, as my ’plane 
wandered towards the last hills before my 
destination. My little shadow came faithfully, 
rippling through the shallow water and sprint- 
ing over the sand. Sometimes I dived and 
watched it leap to meet me, then flashed away 
again, leaving it shrinking, disappointed and 
running at my side. 

I climbed with the hills, flying a hundred 
feet above the tussocky grass, looking at the tiny 
hurrying streams. Then I climbed more, till I 
could see the farther hills and the plain beyond, 
and then the coast. The shadows were long, 
and deep in the valleys, but the hills were 
golden and the sky was pale, and above all in 
the stillness of the air, came the scent of the 
hills, of wood smoke and mist, but so delicate 
and sweet. How soon is real peace and 
pleasure snatched away ! The hangars, and the 
camouflage are ahead. It is gone. 
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FARMS STILL IN BIG DEMAND 


ORTUNATE indeed are the vendors of 
agricultural land at present, if they really 


wish to see their land exchanged for 
cash Farmers and _ persons intending 
to try their hand at farming outbid 


one another at most of the auctions, and the 
powerful investing corporations are forestalling 
a good many auctions by a bold bid for the entirety. 
If it is not possible to receive such a bid beforehand 
-and in some trustees’ and similar sales it is not 
then the probability is that an estate agent or solici 
tor will be at the auction with instructions that leave 
him plenty of latitude as to the amount he may ofter 
It is quite exceptional nowadays for an auction of 
farms to result in their withdrawal in consequence 
of failure of the bidding to reach the reserve 


SUPPLY BELOW THE DEMAND 


. is almost as rare for the reserves not to be con- 
| siderably exceeded despite the tendency to raise 
them in view of the competition The supply of 
farms for sale is far below the demand, and that 
position is certain to be the rule for a long time to 
( Owners of holdings that are let to an old- 


come 
established tenantry are not likely to part with 
them, and it is therefore mainly to sales on behalf 


of executors, or ol who are affected by 
Service considerations (being either themselves on 
active service or having had to part with essential 
assistants for that purpose), that would-be buyers 
must look \ few private offers of farms arise from 
the impending retirement from business of men who, 
having had half a century of hard work on the land, 
propose now to get out while prices are high and 
offers are plentiful. Some may throw up a holding 
on account of their inability or unwillingness to 
cope with the avalanche of official formalities and 
consequent volume of form-filling with which farm- 
ing has to reckon. But the prices quoted in 
some of these private ofters are hardly of that 
reasonable character that encourages the average 
man to begin negotiating. 

lhe Governors of Guy's Hospital lately placed 
many square miles of Essex land in the market. 
\n auction was fixed by Messrs. Alfred Savill and 
Sons, tor this month, at the Shire Hall in Chelms 
ford. Within a week or two of the announcement 
so much of the property has been privately sold that 
the agents feel that the rest of the lots can quite 
conveniently be dealt with in the smaller but still 
spacious accommodatien of a Colchester hotel 

Another indication of the briskness of the 
market for agricultural land is the fact that Messrs 
Knight, Frank and Rutley state that never in thei 
long experience have they had so many enquiries 
and so many definite ofters for farms that were 
to come under the hammer, as was the case in 
regard to the Lavington Park land. 


per sons 


now 


KENT AND SUSSEX FARMS 


O* July 8 at Chichester, 1,282 acres of Lavington 
Park estate, near Petworth and Midhurst, came 


FARMING NOTES 





under the hammer of Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley. The estate agent is Mr. John B. Park. 
Illustrated particulars were prepared, and showed 
the intention of the vendors to dispose of the 
property as a whole or in over 20 lots. Certain 
woodland, Tegleaze Farm, and other portions were 
to be sold subject to the county scheme for the 
preservation of the amenities of the South Downs. 
[he prices of each lot would include the consider- 
able amount of oak and beech growing there. The 
lots were within three miles of Goodwood. With 
Messrs. Wigley and Johnson, Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley, on the same occasion, sold Woodcote 
Farm, 170 acres, in Graffham, close to Petworth. 
[he sale was in all respects a most remarkable 
success. A further reference of this important 
auction will be made in due course. 


TYPICAL PRICES 
OF FARMS 


ROM all parts of the country, but especially the 

north, west, and inland East Anglian districts, 
come reports of successful sales, by auction or 
private treaty, of agricultural freeholds. They 
illustrate the reasoned confidence in the future of 
English farming, and the recognition of the value of 
broad acres as an investment. A word of advice 
may be offered to vendors: it is that far more than 
a merely local demand should be catered for in such 
offers \gain and again auction results are an- 
nounced which, satisfactory though they may be, 
might have been even more pleasing to vendors if 
more time had been allotted to preliminary notifica 
tions of the proposed offers, and such investment 
or occupational purchasers as the readers of Coun- 
rkY Lire had had opportunities of examining the 
properties. To a certain extent the same considera- 
tions apply to offers of residential lots, for there is 
a good deal of more or less idle money, notwith- 
standing the flow of capital into the various war 
stocks, and some of this is available for buying real 
estate. 

Appended are notes of a few of the many sales 
of farms. \ Sussex freehold, Fisher’s Farm, 
128 acres at North Mundham, four miles or so from 
Bognor Regis and Chichester, realised £3,650, on 
behalf of the Provost and Scholars of Eton College, 
who have held it for centuries under a Royal grant. 
For Wayside Farm, 34 acres, at Devizes, let at £90 
a year, the price paid was £5,200. A small holding 
of 29 acres, in Out St. Cuthbert, near Wells, let at 
£90 a year, made £2,600. Farms changed hands 
under the hammer at Norwich, for £8,800, being 
Rookery Farm, 312 acres, for £6,550, and Field 
Farm, 124 acres, for £2,250, in the neighbourhood of 
Great Dunham and Fransham. Fenland near Slea- 
ford, 37 acres let at £1 an acre, was sold for £1,070. 


SOME 


EBBERSTON ESTATE SOLD 

TOTAL of £34,200 has been obtained, by 

Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff and Messrs, 
Ward Price and Co., on behalf of Sir Kenelm Cayley, 


Bt., for Ebberston. The estate of 2,400 acres, pro- 
ducing an income of approximately £1,800 a year, 
includes Ebberston Hall, which is tenanted by 
Colonel Huffam. Ebberston awakens memories of 
that intrepid sportsman Squire Osbaldeston, who 
achieved great fame in the hunting countries of the 
Midlands. The auction was conducted by Mr. 
Jackson Stops, who recited the reasons for con- 
fidence in the value of such freeholds as that then 
under the hammer. Hisremarks were appreciatively 
received and followed by an initial bid of £25,000. 
Sharp competition took the figure to £30,500, where- 
upon Mr. Jackson Stops declared the freehold to be 
in the market at the disposal of any higher bidder. 
A duel between three or four other bidders resulted 
in the acceptance of a final offer of £32,500. Ad- 
ditional to that sum the buyers, Messrs. Hindells 
Dairies (Leeds) have to pay timber valuations of 
£1,400. One small lot passed to a cottager, bringing 
the aggregate to the sum of £34,200. 

Mr. Jackson Stops was also in the rostrum at 
Chester, and sold every lot of Captain W. J. C. 
Berington’s Flintshire freeholds, 225 acres, let at a 
total of £358 a year, near Holywell, for £7,190. 
Tenants were conspicuous among the successful 
competitors. The title to the estate is said to origi- 
nate with tenure by Owen Glendower. Messrs. 
Jackson Stops and Staff have privately sold two 
large country properties this week, details of which 
will be announced in due course, and they have 
important estates to offer at an early date, subject 
to private negotiation in the meanwhile. 


RESIDENTIAL SALES 


|B gh tonag HILL, Windlesham, has been sold by 
Messrs. Harrods Estate Offices and Messrs. 


Knight, Frank and Rutley, to a client of Messrs. 
Jackson Stops and Staff. Other sales by Messrs. 


Harrods Estate Offices include Hemingford, Farn- 
ham Royal, with Messrs. Giddys; Forest Lodge, 
Liss, with Messrs. Alfred Savill and Sons’ Guildford 
office; Hill Farm, Enborne, near Newbury, with 
Messrs. Rothery and Hudson; Innisfree, Chesham 
Bois, with Mr. A.C. Frost; and The Croft, Merstham, 
with Messrs. R. E. Nightingale and Co. 

Mr. F. J. Conway has just bought Tarras, a 
house in the Georgian style, built six years ago at 
a cost of approximately £10,000. The garden is 
elaborately laid out. This Camberley property 
has been sold by Messrs. Wellesley-Smith and Co. 

A typical example of the difference in rental 
value between a furnished and an unfurnished house 
is seen in an offer by Messrs. Harrods Estate Office. 
A small mansion, six miles from Tunbridge Wells, 
would be let for a year, unfurnished, for £250, but, 
furnished, the rent would be £436 on a tenancy from 
week to week. The two acres of garden are carrying 
good crops of fruit and vegetables. The demand 
for houses within 50 miles of London and purchas- 
able from £3,000 upwards is fairly well maintained. 
Messrs. Harrods Estate Offices have lately sold a 
score or more of country freeholds. ARBITER. 


WOMEN WANTED FOR THE LAND ARMY 


HE pendulum has swung again and the 
demand for members of the Women’s 
Land Army exceeds the supply. The 
latest figure gives 14,000 as the number 
of women enrolled in the Women’s 


Land Army who are now at work on farms. 
There are, of course, several thousand other 
women who are now giving farmers a hand 


occasionally. In the Eastern Counties the farm 
workers’ wives have always turned out to help 
with such jobs as pea-picking and root-hoeing, 
but in other parts of the country it has taken a 
war to bring the women wut into the fields again, 
and even now there is not everywhere the 
response one might expect. Arrangements seem 
to work most smoothly where the Women’s 
Institutes take a hand and fix a rota of helpers 
who will go out with their friends and neigh- 
bours when wanted. But this kind of arrange- 
ment does not operate everywhere and it seems 
a pity that the Women’s Land Army has not 
been able to embrace all kinds of woman labour 
for the land, both regular and occasional. 
* * * 
GRICULTURAL journalists have not until 
now been made to feel conscious of their 
profession. They have never ranked quite with 
the military correspondents and the naval 


orrespondents of the daily newspapers, and the 


general impression in Fleet Street seems to have 
been that anyone who has a smattering of 
knowledge about country things could write 
about farming. The kind of stuff that used to 
appear in some of the papers may have appealed 
to townspeople but it did not ring true to the 
farmer and the countryman. Now the agricul- 
tural journalists are to have their own guild. 
This was given a great send-off at a luncheon 
the other day, when Mr. Hudson, the Minister 
of Agriculture, and Colonel Walter Elliot and 
Lord Addison, both former Ministers of Agricul- 
ture, came to give the guild their blessing. It 
is not too much to say that the future of 
agriculture and the use of the land in this 
country depend largely on the way in which 
agricultural journalists handle their job and the 
picture which they present to the urban public. 
If the farmer is always portrayed as a grouser 
and the farm worker as a lout, agriculture has 
little hope of establishing itself permanently as 
one of the nation’s key industries. As Mr. 
Hudson said at this luncheon, “‘ If the consumer 
is to have a clearer conception of the inter- 
dependence of farm and factory, he must 
realise that urban and rural problems are as 
different as a ley is from a cow. That means 
enlightenment—the job of the agricultural 
journalist.”’ 


LL the extra ploughland calls for bigger 
supplies of seeds. The likely demand has 
to be foreseen for at least two years ahead and 
it is prudent that requirements should be 
estimated on the assumption that we shall still 
need to grow large acreages of roots and other 
fodder crops in 1943. To make sure that ample 
supplies of seeds of turnips, swedes and mangels 
are forthcoming, the National Farmers’ Union 
has appealed to farmers in the Eastern Counties 
who are accustomed to grow seeds under 
contract, to meet as far as they possibly can the 
extra demand. Seed growing requires skill and 
takes a good deal of labour. It is a job that 
some farmers who have specialised in it in the 
past would gladiy give up now that the more 
straightforward crops like corn and potatoes 
are reasonably profitable to grow. But the seeds 
are wanted and those who have the knowledge 
and the right kind of land will serve the country 
by undertaking this task, which is more essential 
than ever now that most of the imported 
supplies of root seeds have dried up. 
* * * 
HE House of Lords comes into its own 
when the Noble Lords talk about agricul- 
ture and the land. They know this subject 
well and a House of Lords debate on agriculture 
generally makes more sense than a Commons 
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HOW WILL YOU 
PRODUCE THE 
WINTER’S MILK? 


You must keep up milk yields next winter. 
Milk is essential to the nation’s health. You 
met your country’s needs last winter. You can 
meet them again this winter—despite the lack 

of imported cake—if you make as much high- 
quality silage as youcan. But there is no time 
to lose. Do these things NOW ... 


@ ORDER A SILO (OR THE MATERIALS TO MAKE 
ONE) IMMEDIATELY OR YOU MAY NOT GET 


ONE IN TIME. IF YOU CAN’T, MAKE SILAGE IN CLAMP, 
PIT OR STACK 





@ORDER YOUR MOLASSES NOW 


@TOP-DRESS WITH SULPHATE OF AMMONIA TO 
GET A GOOD AFTERMATH 


@WATCH YOUR LOCAL PRESS FOR DETAILS OF 
SILAGE DEMONSTRATIONS AND ATTEND ONE 













USE A CONTAINER. Silage making in a con- 
tainer is the safest method. It gives high quality 
substitute for cake. 


Oe ke. 


IT’S EASY TO MAKE. Pack freshly-cut grass 
into container. Tread thoroughly and evenly as 
you go. Sprinkle each layer with diluted molasses. 








SILAGE FROM | ACRE. Each acre of reasonably 
good grass will yield about 3 tons of silage—more 
if top-dressed. 











ONE SILO—6 COWS. One /5 ft. silo, with 
settled depth of 7 ft. provides 20 tons grass silage 
... Sufficient along with hay or other fodder crops 
for 6 cows yielding 2 gals. daily for 6 months. 


@ Send for free leaflet, ““SILAGE—HOW TO MAKE AND FEED IT,” 
to Ministry of Agriculture, Hotel Lindum, St. Annes-on-Sea, Lancs. 





[‘SSWES BY tere MIUtsTegyY OF AGRETEVLTURE AWD PISHe RUE S 
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debate. Lord Teviot recently moved a motion 
which gave their Lordships an opportunity of 
airing their views on agricultural policy and the 
future fertility of the soil now that so much 
emphasis is laid on growing more corn and 
other crops for direct human consumption. 
Lord Teviot, who lives near Newbury, was 
particularly worried about the future state of 
the light land farms which have depended for 
the maintenance of fertility largely on pigs and 
poultry folded in rotation over the grass leys. 
He quoted the case of one highly productive 
farm, well known to him, where crop yields had 
been secured well above the local average 
through a consistent policy of folding pigs and 
poultry over the land. Since pigs and poultry 
have been put on the black list for feeding-stutt 
rations, the farmer has had to cut down his stock 
severely. He is not now even allowed to feed 
his own wheat. Sooner or later—and it may 
not be later than next season—the land will 
show the lack of organic manure and the nation 
will be the poorer by several sacks of corn to 
the acre. Speaking for the Government, the 
Duke of Norfolk pointed out that every farmer 
has had to adjust his system of husbandry to 
meet the changed conditions of war-time, but 
he promised that the case of such farmers would 
be remembered in the revision of the feeding- 
stuffs rationing scheme for next winter. 
* * * 

URELY we have reached the stage when 

every farmer can be left to ration his stock 
according to the produce he has grown for them. 


THE QUALITY OF OUR 


ATTLE so quickly appraise’ the 
quality of grass that it is of obvious 
importance. Yet this point has been 
rather overlooked recently in the 
quest for cheap bulk. The popular 

choice for quality seems to centre on rye-grass, 
rough meadow grass, meadow fescue, foxtail, 
cocksfoot and timothy—perhaps in this order. 
What is our choice based on? 

Even modern chemical analysis is not a 
very reliable test, as the older analyses of some 
useful grazing fescues, cocksfoot, etc., seem also 
to show, but the comprehensive series of 
analyses at Aberystwyth are informative, re- 
vealing and interesting, though recognised as 
“only a small item in estimating quality.”’ 

As hay these grasses show a remarkable 
constancy over three seasons, and ‘‘a certain 
similarity in composition of the majority.’’ 
Rut as pasture they varied very considerably in 
seasonal cuts, as was confirmed at Cambridge 
and Jealott’s Hill, and we find here the average 
protein of eleven grasses varying from 9°7 per 
cent. (K.S.M. grass) to 15°7 per cent. (tall oat), 
cocksfoot being second, and timothy nearly 
bottom. Foxtail and golden oat in third place 
gave the “highest quality of all,’’ though 
nobody cares very much for oat grasses; nor 
do beasts either. 

Later work at Aberystwyth suggests mark- 
edly that palatability (succulence), as the key 
to grazing values, is dependent on rapid growth, 
which varies widely for each strain and species 
through the year, and that explains probably 
the vagaries of rye-grass, and those shown by 
Cambridge work on very short grass. ‘The 
value of leaf over stem is also very revealing. 

What do we find if we ask the beasts their 
verdict’ They flout the chemist to some extent, 
and graze each species hardest, it seems, at 
its maximum palatability—tred and tall fescues 
in late summer, foxtail in spring and autumn, 
tall and red fescues and timothy (‘‘ quite extra- 
ordinarily palatable’) in March and April. 
Watch a horse on foxtail and a sheep on August 
dog’s-tail; grazing isan art. We are getting to 
know why, and variety is intimately part of it. 
Very interesting is the confirmation of ‘‘ manage- 
ment ’’ as the dominating quality factor, from 
Jealott’s Hill, whereas intensified manuring 
only raises the sward to the level of the best 
pastures in mineral matter. And management 
involves some knowledge of our wealth of 
grasses. 

Even barley-grass, when young, and annual 
meadow grass are readily eaten by stock, who 
should be the best judges, while hares are known 
to have a passion for red fescue (‘‘among the 
lowest yield of nutrients’’) and sheep for sheep’s 


Wheat, we know, is needed for human con- 
sumption, but is it really worth while trying to 
work out meticulous rations for every animal 
on the farm? Let the dairy cows have priority 
call on such oil cake as there will be next 
winter and, for the rest, let the farmer make 
the best arrangements he can. If he has failed 
to make his farm self-supporting, he must bear 
the consequences. Despite what the scientists 
may say, it really does not matter to the nation 
whether oats and other fodder crops are used 
to produce beef or mutton or pig meat or eggs. 
Indeed, the scientists do not seem to know 
their own minds. Until a month or so ago eggs 
were put at the bottom of the list. Now, 
according to Lord Dawson of Penn and Sir 
John Orr, eggs should come second only to milk. 
* * * 

URING the past year about 260 farmers 
have been experimenting with the straw 
pulp process. This is a method of treating wheat 
straw with caustic soda to render it more 
digestible and make it equivalent in feeding 
value to at least oat straw and mangels. A big 
campaign on the lines of the silage campaign is 
now being launched, and the Government hope 
to get 5,000 plants erected on farms throughout 
the country before next winter. I have seen some 
of the cattle fed on this straw pulp and they 
looked well enough at the end of the winter. 
Treating this straw is rather a_ laborious 
business and it takes a good deal of water, which 
is needed to wash the straw pulp clean of soda 
before it is fed to stock. Those who are growing 


By GERVAIS TURNBULL 


fescue. Horses revel in foxtail, timothy and 
meadow fescue, but they will eat the steely tor. 
(They will also eat their beds.) While deer 
favour dog’s-tail. 

Strangely enough, a few grasses actually 
improve with age. This is so, a high modern 
authority tells us, with the now somewhat 
popular Chewing’s fescue, one of the most 
nutritious grasses, and foxtail, he says, does 
not deteriorate much after flowering; but 
timothy and rye-grass gain in feeding value. 
limothy, it seems—as Sinclair also tells us 
emphatically—improves till 10 to 14 days after 
flowering, and rye-grass till nearly ripe, being 
in fact little worse when old. Seed growers 
should note that this seems to apply to rye- 
grass straw also, for cattle generally. 

This unusual property seems to qualify a 
little the remarkable results now shown from 
very short cut grass. It does not pay, however, 
to put this to the test with timothy, as stock 
will not then eat the tough stems unless chaffed, 
and bulk is lost even with foxtail. As timothy 
is late in flowering and always wants special 
care in drying and cutting, it need not hold up 
a hay crop, as it is a useful crop sown alone, as 
in America. It has been specially advocated 
as a complement of foxtail, coming between the 
first and second growths of the latter. 

We can see in this attribute, as in the 
superiority of meadow fescue to rye-grass in 
aftermath, and in the necessity for keeping 
cocksfoot short (and, for quality, limited in 
years, in a ley), and in the various ways in 
which one kind dovetails into another, how 
easily we can miss the full quality of a pasture 
by overlooking the idiosyncrasies of the indivi- 
dual species. Aberystwyth shows clearly that 
they and their strains are “highly comple- 
mentary ’’ through the season. 

Variety, again, is much to the beasts’ 
liking, and tastes differ even among the same 
class of beast, cows included—a fact especially 
useful when one or more species fails. Each 
kind is to them, probably, as different as the 
differences between cereals (which grasses are) ; 
palates are keen to discriminate, as recent 
experiment has shown, and who shall say that 
mixed green victuals may not restrain the 
debility diseases which are rife in cattle? 

It seems a pity, then, in our haste to 
establish a cheap pasture, to overlook such well 
tried favourites as foxtail and meadow fescue 
where they are likely to hold, for their all- 
round virtues make them most excellent for 
cattle. Clovers will not always “‘take,’’ and 


the fact that by means of using variety we can 
extend the grazing period at both ends is surely 
A supply of foxtail, or even 


of some account. 
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a large acreage of wheat straw this season, and 
are not quite sure that they will have enough 
fodder for their cattle next winter, can find out all 
about the process and talk to some of the farmers 
who have been carrying it out if they get in touch 
with the local War Agricultural Committee. 

* * * 


HERE has been a good deal of talk in 
the Eastern Counties, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Spalding, about the futility 
of allowing good productive land to be devoted 
to flower production. I am glad to hear 
that a new order restricting flower growing 
has now been made. Large acreages of tulips 
and other flowers are grown in that district and 
in peace-time provide a valuable source of 
income. But to-day it does seem wrong that 
some of the best land in the country should be 
devoted to growing flowers, and that hundreds 
of men and women should spend their time 
tending flower crops when their services are 
needed on essential food crops. There is a 
redeeming feature. The tulip bulbs produced in 
Lincolnshire are now exported to America and 
bring in something like £250,000 worth of 
dollars in a year. This is a cargo for empty 
ships returning across the Atlantic, and although 
there is now the Lease and Lend Act, some good 
dollars do not come amiss. It is also true, I 
believe, that the acreage of tulips has been 
reduced by a quarter already. Whether any 
other kind of flower production should be per- 
mitted on good farming land is another 
matter. CINCINNATUS, 


GRASSES 


tall oat, fescues or dog’s-tail in early spring 
or autumn may be of more account than a 
fuller summer bite. 

This applies all the more where hay and 
grazing are both looked for in the same field, 
as in so many dairy farms. Even at the Welsh 
plant-breeding station foxtail and several large 
fescues not there favoured beat others in after- 
math, and as the most “‘consistent”’ grazers and 
(mostly) more uniform hay yielders than many 
other kinds! Climate and soil, too, are so 
extremely varied that to be dogmatic may be 
folly. Educated opinion, again, differs as to 
the quality of some of our grasses, as it does 
much on their inclusion in a mixture. The 
two meadow grasses, tall fescue and dog’s-tail 
are good examples of both. 

Or are we, as some advise, to be guided 
by the grasses which, on a particular farm, in 
time come naturally, and to sow for the most 
part good luscious yielders, quickly established, 
for taking the first few heavy hay crops? In 
this way, too, we may go wrong if we don’t 
manure heavily. It is a difficult subject, but 
it seems wise, at least, not to overlook the 
indigenous flora on the farm. The fact that 
foxtail and meadow fescue are established on 
at least many good dairy farms means some- 
thing, and on the poorer ones proper grazing and 
manuring alone may develop them. By mowing, 
without manure, even on gravel, I have known 
the worst brome grasses to be gradually ab- 
sorbed by bent, and this in part by rye-grass. 

Variety has also an effect on quality. 
Some grasses encourage, refine or restrain 
others—notably wild white, rye-grass and 
golden oat. The last keeps cocksfoot chastened. 
Wild white is of much help in the same way 
and in keeping fog, bent and other rubbish 
away; while, as the Welsh trials show, it hastens 
such good stuff as the meadow grasses and small 
fescues, some of which, in turn, the Lancashire 
trials also tell us, keep bent in check. Hard fescue 
is itself improved, by company, in the process! 

Variety in strain at any rate seems good, 
and in a simplified mixture some remarkable 
results were got in this way, in Wales, a few 
years ago from several strains each of a few 
varieties of clovers and grasses. A _ longer 
growing season was one of the results, a most 
desirable one for cows, admittedly. 

Fiorin, or red-top, is another peculiar grass 
from the feeding standpoint. We all know that 
it makes fair fodder, which stock like, on wet 
and boggy land, though it has lost its old 
prestige. But we don’t all know that it gets 
coarse and unpalatable on good land. Like a 
few weeds, and a very few crops, it dislikes good 
conditions. 
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In this connection, we of Jack Olding look 
with pride upon the service the “Caterpillar” 
tractor is rendering the country. For with a 


There is an immaculacy about a well-kept farm which 
rivals the apple-pie order of a well-captained ship. 

But in these days when more work and less labour act 
as mutual irritants, the keeping of the farm in good shape 


“Caterpillar” at his disposal, a farmer can still keep 
abreast of his larger tasks despite labour shortages. 
With its power, versatility, dependability and economy, 
the “Caterpillar” Tractor is one of the most potent 


3s something of a problem. weapons on Britain’s agricultural front. 





. Tractors, Hatfield. & CO 


Grams: 
HATFIELD, HERTS. : "Phone: Hatfield 2333 LTD 





Spare Parts and Service Depot, Millfields Road, 
Wolverhampton. *Phone: Bilston 41891 


Depot, Mickle Trafford, Cheshire. 
*Phone: Mickle Trafford 87 


MIDLANDS : 





CHESHIRE : 





Distributors, L.O. Tractors Ltd., St. Catherine’s Rd., 


SCOTLAND : Perth. ’Phone: Perth 1339. "Grams: Ellotrak, Perth FOR CATERPILLA R & SERVICE 
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THE TWILIGHT MOOD 


RITONS pride themselves on being 
‘sensible,’’ and “‘sensible’’ people are 
rarely very sensitive in the day time. 
Though fear and anger and even a 
little pity are possible between dawn 

and sunset, daylight seems to have a sterilising 
effect on what might be called secondary emo- 
tions. But with dusk many poor, shapeless, 
woolly sentiments—nameless and not precisely 
definable—float into consciousness, grow potent 
and almost (it sometimes seems) vengeful for 
their treatment in the sunlit hours. The scent 
of wood smoke in the gloaming, the tinkle of 
sheep bells, the cry of a lapwing, even the drone 
of a home-bound bee may find a soft spot within 
us, and then begins such mischief as would two 
hours earlier have been dismissed as sloppiness 
or effeminacy. 

Nostalgia : “‘homesickness as a disease,’ 
says my dictionary, and justifies itself by refer- 
ence to Greek origins. To anyone far from home 
and in unfamiliar surroundings that definition 
will probably seem good enough; yet it is not 
the whole truth. The curtsies of a white-fronted 
dipper on spray-drenched boulder, the trilling 
cry of a curlew to its mate, the forbidding croak 
of a raven—such sights and sounds have (even 
in sunlight) a nostalgic power for many of us 
who have had only happy weeks, and no home, 
among dippers, curlews and ravens. Further, 
there is pleasure, although bittersweet at times, 
in nostalgia as most of us understand it, but the 
words “‘homesickness as a disease’’ suggest 
sickening heartache—that sickening heartache 
for which hard work and the oblivion of sleep 
are the only antidotes which I have yet dis- 
covered. The difference is well illustrated by Dr. 
Fraser Darling, in his book Jsland Years, which 
tells of his life in the Hebrides. He writes: 


To hear the wind in these tiny trees, to smell 
the honeysuckle, to see the noble fronds of the great 
royal fern and to feel the water of the lochan lapping 
against my leg through the skin of the kayak—all 
these after the stark red cliffs, the rasping cry of the 
peregrines and the angry sea—assailed me with a 
sudden wave of nostalgia for the kindlier country 
where the big trees grow, and undergrowth and a 
wealth of foliage. But is not this nostalgia part of 
the very joy this life gives? It is part of that suc- 
cession of contrasts, physical and intellectual, which 
is the salt of life. On this north-western fringe of an 
old world I reach an internal peace and occasionally 
experience these sweet yearnings for trees and deep 
grass. If I go south, the trees take on a heightened 
beauty and have a new fascination for me; but with- 
in a day or two comes the longing for the islands and 
indomitable coasts of this country; and this is no 
sweet nostalgia but a painful longing which does not 
pass. 

Contrast—contrast with present circum- 
stances : that seems to be an important ingredi- 
ent of the twilight mood. Men to whom fortune 
or misfortune has brought great changes in 
their way of life must be specially susceptible to 
nostalgia. The poor man grown rich must 
reflect what fun he had as a rabbit-poaching 
schoolboy and how good high tea could be when 
one was young and hungry. The rich man 
grown poor, even though he be a philosopher 
and innocent of vain regrets, must sometimes 
remember with appreciation the joy of being 
able by a few strokes of his pen to relieve dis- 
tress and give happiness. The recollection of 
more selfish delights—a beautiful house with 
exquisite furniture, a lovely garden with wide 
lawns, a kitchen and a cellar which Lucullus 
might have envied—may also claim their place 
within the dominion of nostalgia. 

Che townsman turned countryman and the 
countryman turned townsman—here are likely 
victims. A famous priest, consecrated mission- 
ary bishop, once admitted that though he had 
answered a call to convert negroes, he found 
when he came to Africa that his heart was in the 
East End slums and that he longed for some- 
thing which many of us countrymen find 
nauseating—the smell of fried fish shops. Again, 
there is the tale reported jocularly from the 
Western Desert. Sand; heat; and a short ration 
of water. Great thirst. A soldier puts his face 
in his cupped hands and sobs. ‘‘What’s the 
matter with him?” an officer soon asks. ‘‘ He’s 
homesick, Sir,’’ replies an N.C.O. ‘Most of us 


feel that way sometimes,’’ was the moderately 
sympathetic comment. ‘‘Ah, but it’s worse for 
him, Sir,’’ said the compassionate N.C.O. ‘ His 
father keeps a pub.”’ 


By J. D. U. WARD 


‘‘Backward longings’’ would be a better 
definition of nostalgia, and perhaps the qualifi- 
cation “‘especially for contrast or home”’ might 
be usefully added. How many backward long- 
ings for the contrast of homes in the English 
countryside there must now be from countrymen 
in cities, grimy towns, distant seas and far-off 
war-fronts! Cornwall: sea-pinks and vernal 
squills and bladder campions on granite cliffs 
upon whose bases the deep blue sea crashes, 
spills and foams. Devonshire : whitewashed cob 
walls, thatched roofs and flat-topped chimneys 
from which wallflowers spring, cider orchards in 
bloom and shallow pans of wrinkled, golden 
cream set on the slates within the dairy. 
Somerset : moors and windy hills with half-wild 
ponies and small active sheep, noble church 
towers and stone walls in whose crevices black- 


stemmed ferns find lodging. But every man 
can best call up his own memories: the 
booming of the bitterns in Norfolk; the 


whistle of migrating whimbrel; the fragrance of 
warm gorse-blossom; carpets of bluebells under 
beech-trees; the clink from a smithy and the 
smell of a horse’s burning hoof; the whetting of 
a scythe and the hiss of the blade in the grass; 
the rattle of the lawn-mower and the sweet 
scent of the cuttings; arranging the straw under 
the strawberry plants and the finding of the 
first ripe fruit; the drumming of the woodpecker; 
the evening calls of partridges; the bleat of 
snipe; the dawn chorus at its best in mid-May ; 
the twitter of house-martins under the eaves as 
one lay in bed and watched the motes of dust 
floating in the shaft of morning sunlight, which 
used often to strike through curtains in years 
when curtains might still be imperfectly drawn; 





Copyright 


“SEA PINKS ON GRANITE 


CLIFFS UPON 


any such brief chain of words may create for 
someone a living cameo, instinct with tende; 
associations. 

Those who keep diaries will know how th 
shortest and least pretentious entries—eve 
limited to a score of words such as “‘Along th 
cliffs with M.; watched gannets fishing; found 
spider orchis; had our first gooseberry tart”’ ca 
call back whole days of delight, rich in detai 
and sensations, which are immediately reme1 
bered even though they be unrecorded. 

But here, in conclusion, a note of caution 
a caveat of consolation, poor and commonpla: 
perhaps, for any exile in town or foreign lar 
who now has a gnawing heartache rather than 
deliciously reminiscent yearning for the murm: 
of bees among the late apple blossom, for willoy 
fringed trout waters, for the sight of hunte 
turned out to grass, or for the rook-guarde: 
elm-ringed sward of an English country cricke 
field. Human memory is fickle, tricky and un 
trustworthy. It is notorious that, in retrospect 
the summers of nearly everyone’s childhood wer 
brighter and more sunny, and the winters colde 
and more snowy, than they are now. In trutl 
scarcely anything is quite so good at the time a 
it seems in remembrance. There are flies i: 
every ointment, and the ointment of huma 
nature is no exception. It was in 1926 that 
man who had been through three years’ hell 01 
the Western Front said to me: ‘“‘ When thing: 
were very bad, many of us used to say, ‘If 
come out of this alive, I’ll never grumble abou 
anything.’ But here we are, scarcely eight year 
later, complaining with a will because the 
weather is sultry and two hawks have found the 
rearing field !’’ And so it will be again. 


“~ 2. 
~*~ 


W. F. Tayloi 
THE DEEP BLUE 





WHOSE BASES 


SEA CRASHES, SPILLS AND FOAMS” 
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DUNLOP SERVICE T O THE COUNTRY AN 


D 


NDUSTRY 


DUNLOP SERVES Shipbutloling 


Right throughout the building of a ship from erecting the steel structure to the furnishing 
of the most luxurious stateroom, the products of Dunlop are needed for engineering 


efficiency and bodily comfort. 











DUNLOP 


IS WORLD-WIDE IN ITS ACTIVITIES AND SERVICE 
ww DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED 





TYRES, WHEELS, RIMS AND ACCESSORIES INDUSTRIAL AND DOMESTIC RUBBER PRODUCTS 


RAINWEAR AND SPORTSWEAR DUNLOPILLO CUSHIONING 


FOOTWEAR SPORTS GOODS 








The secret of knowing how best to make rubber serve 


such a variety of needs lies in the Dunlop policy of specialisation, of employing experts 
and separate factories for each class of manufacture and of having the knowledge 
and resources to devote adequate attention to each and every separate problem. 


HYDRAULIC HCSE. 
WELDING HOSE. 
RIVETING HOSE. 

DECK WASHING HOSE. 
SUCTION HOSE. 


CONVEYOR, ELEVATOR AND 
TRANSMISSION BELTING. 


RUBBER JOINTS, GASKETS AND 
WASHERS, DIAPHRAGMS, 
VALVES, INSERTION, SHEET, 
RINGS, STRIP, PACKINGS, 
HINGING AND GUNWALE 
COVERING. 

EBONITE LINED PIPES. 

EBONITE PISTON RINGS. 
ACCUMULATOR BOXES. 
RUBBER FLOORS, MATS AND 
MATTING, TABLETOPS. 
DUNLOPILLO MATTRESSES, 
UPHOLSTERY. 

WATER LUBRICATED BEARINGS 
DIESEL ENGINE EXHAUST HOSE 
LIFEBELTS. 


RUBBER FOR ANTI-MAGNETIC 
MINE EQUIPMENT. 


RUBBER BOOTS, 
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WASHING 
FROCKS 


SUMMER 
HATS 


By 
ISABEL CRAMPTON 


Tw practical and yet very 

pretty hot-weather frocks are 
shown in the illustration. The 
one to the left, beautifully tailored, 
ts of a most attractive parchment- 
coloured material printed with a 
design in squares of gold, green, 


dark blue and red. 


HE dress on the right with 

its clever fitting waistline 
and full skirt is in a softly falling 
material printed with a check 
design in white, brown and 
cherry. It ts accompanied by a 
very smart hat in Partbuntal 
which would look just as well 
with many other dresses. The 
other frock is matched by a 
summer-weight felt of excellent 
line which can be had in any 
of its colours save the dark blue. 


T can be quite interesting to see one’s 
cherished opinions proved wrong; a week 
or two ago I prophesied that no one would 
spend coupons on hot-weather frocks, and 
now I am assured that, at all the big shops, 

women are buying more of them than of any- 
thing else. Well, well—we have already, at 
the time of writing, had more settled fine 
weather than we sometimes get in a whole 
summer, so this is quite understandable, and 
anyone who is well enough supplied with things 
for winter may very well revel in the charms of 
the washing frocks, which have never been 
prettier or more varied. After all, there will, 
too, be holidays of some sort to consider for 
most of us. 
* * * 

Among shops where charming cool frocks 
are selling extraordinarily well is Messrs. Derry 
and Toms’s (Kensington High Street, W.8), and 
the other day, when I looked at their collection, 
I was not at all surprised that this should be so. 
I wished to have two dresses photographed for 
this page, and my difficulty was to choose. A 
very young-looking frock in white with a col- 
oured stripe and puffed sleeves was very 
tempting, and a print with a black ground and 


a dainty white pattern appealed to me very 
much. From the first, however, I had no doubts, 
as to the inclusion in my pair of the dress with 
the pattern of squares on a parchment coloured 
ground, for it is not only uncommon and dis- 
tinguished but delightfully becoming, very cool- 
looking, and, though a young wearer would 
look well in it, so would her elder sister or even 
her mother. The effect of this material is quite 
difficult to convey either in words or black and 
white; it gives the impression of having a 
gleam of gold in it somewhere, and at the same 
time, practical and hard-wearing as it is, the 
arrangement of the different coloured squares 
has a delightful air of lightness about it. 

The second dress seemed to me too original 
in its style to be overlooked and its colouring is 
most attractive. It is, moreover, in one of those 
washing materials that have almost the appear- 
ance of a rayon and could be worn quite late 
into the autumn. It can be had in other com- 
binations of colours—navy and white and 
black and white—but I like the brown, white 
and cherry too much to want anything different 
myself. 

In the hat department I found an equally 
good choice and finally selected a parchment- 
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coloured summer-weight felt, which can be had 
in all the colours of the square-design print 
except the dark blue, and a Paribuntal with a 
very chic line, which can be had in black, 
white or colours. But it was difficult to decide, 
and some high-crowned natural straws of the 
smartest shape with just black or cherry- 
coloured ribbons and wide or narrow brims very 
nearly made me change my mind. 
* * * 

This same shop is an exceedingly good one 
for the little things of dress, and I thought their 
fabric gloves excellent in value and in style. 
The days have gone by when gloves could be of 
leather only, and fashion, by smiling on so 
many variations, has done us all a_ very 
good turn. Blouses and wiiat the coupon list 
oddly calls ‘‘ blousettes,’’ but [ more oddly per- 
haps—as they generally have backs too—call 
‘“‘fronts,’’ are very good here, and it is a place 
where handbags of all descriptions can be 
found in many different materials—a very use- 
ful one is illustrated. Handbags and hats sharing 
the distinction of ‘‘no coupons” will no doubt‘ 
be high lights of our dress schemes in the neat 
future, and the latter the most acceptable o! 
useful presents, 
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Romary’s were never just another biscuit maker. 
Romary’s transformed the biscuit maker’s art. 
They have altered the conception of what a 
biscuit could be and, to the modern world, they 
bring the standards of an age which had the 
leisure to be fastidious. 


Despite the difficulties of war conditions, Romary’s 


Standards worth keeping 


are using all their skill to maintain production 
of quality biscuits, and these are being fairly 


distributed amongst our many customers. 


acter and charm of Romary’s are something we 


all want to keep! 


ROMARY’S 


; ‘Tunbridge Wells’ Biscuits 


(Registered ‘Trade Mark) 








You will, we are sure, concur—the unique char- | 


\ 
Ceceneeemneiatienes SSNSUSS SSM CLL. Cis Cis 









NOTABLE NUMBERS 


1, CHESIL STREET, WINCHESTER. The Old Chesil Rectory, considered 
one of the most historic houses in the City, dating back to 1450. 

The slow, maturing process of time plays its part in 
the production of that other Notable Number— 

Player’s No. 3. Mellowness, distinctive flavour and 
finer quality — these characteristics are achieved 
through studied maturing of selected leaf. 


\"" NUMBER 


EXTRA QUALITY CIGARETTES 














AIN OR 
2K TIPS 
FOR 1/10 
“OR 4/6 
TINS 

in only)4/7 

















OSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSBSSBS OOS 
x WAR SAVINGS CAMPAIGN 
¢ 
Y) 
| 
1 8 tpl 
Der Cent.— plus : 
¢ 
7 Why ‘ plus’? 
\ Because in addition to the attractive rate of 
x interest, 3°(, Defence Bonds have other big 
(\ advantages. 
¢ 
4) Such as ? 
x 3% Defence Bonds never fluctuate in 
’ value, which means you can always get 
() what you paid for them. NY 
0 
Any other points ? \ 
Yes. They are repayable after 7 years with , 
a bonus of 1/- for each £5 invested ; " 
interest is paid half-yearly and Income Tax " 
is not deducted from it at source. x 
How and where do I buy them ? \ 
In units of £5 through any Bank, Trustee 
Savings Bank, Post Office or Stockbroker, 
or by instalments by means of 2/6d. Y 
; ¢ 
National Savings Stamps. x 


And tf I have to cash them before the 7 years are x 
completed ? t) 


You can cash them on six months’ notice, X 
or in case of private emergency, you can 
apply to the Savings Bank at which your Q 
bonds are registered for repayment of the YI 
purchase price, subject to a deduction 
equal to six months’ interest. (\ 


Any limit to holdings ? (\ 


No individual may hold, or have an 
interest in, more than £1,000 worth. X 
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FLOWERS OF EARLY SPRING 


SOME CHOICE PLANTS DESERVING OF MORE WIDESPREAD RECOGNITION WHICH CAN BE PLANTED 


VERY outdoor flower that blooms 

naturally in the first three months of 

the vear deserves to be encouraged. It 

is usually a time of floral short-commons 

and after a tedious winter each flower 
is something of a rope to a drowning man; 
moreover, there is the joy of anticipation that 
itself in the annual watch for 
these things. 

Chere are more early flowers than is gener- 
ally realised, but not nearly enough; some, too, 
are rarely grown outside the gardens of keen 
amateurs, Most of these things, which belong 
to the humbler circles of plant life, make peri- 
odic visits to the Roval Horticultural Society’s 
shows where they are usually shown 
vrowing in pots—which may explain the notion 
that they cannot be grown 1n any other way 
and excite the admiration of all who see them. 

\ll gardeners know the risks that hardy 
flowers run in the first ten weeks of the year. 
They mav be snowed under one day, deluged 
with rain the next, and frozen stiff the day after. 
Very few flowers are weatherproof like the 
Snowdrop, and those who would succeed with 
the lesser-known plants cannot ponder the place 
for them too well, so as to give them as much 
help as possible against the weather. They 
should be as much out of north and east winds 
comfortable reach of 


eager 


shows 


Howe 


as possible and within 
the within sight of 
the choice. <A 
southern worth 
trouble, when 
there 

the 


sheets of 


house ; 
windows for 
aspect 1S 
and 
can be no 
pr )- 


much 
needed 
objection to 
tecting glass. No- 
thing is gained by niggardly 
planting, and if expense is a 
consideration it can usually 
be met by raising the plants 
from seeds. Then there need 
be nostint tn colonising them, 
Of these lesser-known 
plants Colchicum liungaricum 
is, probably, the pick, though 
it mav not catch the eve as 
the steely blue of Teco- 
philea. It may be pictured as 
an almost stemless Crocus with 
petals of a pleasant pink, and 
narrow, channelled leaves 
drawn to a point. Its very 
short stem probably saves it 
from the fate that overtakes 
sO many Crocuses in rough 
weather, and I have never 
seen it dishevelled. There 
does not seem to be any justi- 
fication for the suggestion that this Colchicum 
is not hardy. It has been in a border in a gar- 


use ol 


does 


den in the Kew district for six years, gradually 
multiplying all the time, and it came unharmed 





GENTIAN 
TECOPHILEA 


THE 
CROCUS, 


BLUE-FLOWERED CHILEAN 
CY ANOCROCUS 


DURING THE NEXT FEW WEEKS 


winters of 


This 


through the cold 
1939-40 and its successor. 
year the colony began to bloom 
on February 1 and remained in 
bloom for 31 days despite frost 
and some snow. The white- 
flowered variety of this Colchi- 
cum is rather more starry of 
flower and thinner of petal than 
the rose-coloured type, and 
there are blushing forms be- 
tween the two. All are desir- 
able. The plant comes readily 
from seeds, which may easily be 
overlooked by those who do not 
know that the capsule is tucked 
away in the heart of the plant, 
just above ground level. 
Excess of wet in winter 
more than cold is_ probably 
responsible where there is fail- 
ure with this Colchicum, and 
the same suggestion may be 
hazarded of Leucojum hiemale, 
which also came unharmed 
through the two trying winters 


referred to. More or less like a 


miniature Snowdrop, with bells 
of the most delicate texture, it should be planted 
bravely, for in twos and threes it is apt to be lost 





ee 
Me ee 
COLCHICUM HUNGARICUM 


The pick of the lesser-known spring beauties 





like its cousin, L. autumnale. Capsules of seeds 
usually follow the flowers, and as they germinate 
readily a stock is soon raised. 

So early in the year when white-flowered 
plants are in the ascendant, the 
gentian blue of Tecophilea 
commonly the Chilean Crocus 
is as startling as it is beautiful. 


The despair of many clever 
folk who have essayed it, at 
any rate, tentatively and in 


spite of Reginald Farrer’s pro- 
nouncement that it is impossi- 
ble in Britain, there is the 
classic example of its success- 
ful cultivation in Mrs. Blofeld’s 
garden at Hoveton in Norfolk, 
where it has been naturalised 
for years at the foot of the low 
terrace wall which stretches 
from one side of the lawn to 
the other. To establish a plant 
like this is worth any trouble. 
More often seen than the 
others and more self-reliant 
than the last two, but still 
uncommon, is 7yviteleia, more 
properly Brodiaea uniflora. 
Hardy, cheap, and increasing 
rapidly in light soils, its 6in. 
stem carries a flat, starry flower 
of white usually tinged in the 








THE CHARMING LITTLE WHITE-FLOWERED 
JONQUIL NARCISSUS WATIERI 


bud and opening stages with violet. In this 
inclement spring the flowers lasted more than a 
month in spite of frequent 
night frosts and_ persistent 
cutting winds. 

Having emerged success 
fully from the trials of the 
last two winters, Narcissus 
Watieri is entitled to a high 
place among early flowers 
No one who sees this exquisite 
little white-flowered Daffodil 
of the Jonquil group can fail 
to wish to grow it; and there 
is nothing to prevent them 
except, perhaps, a scarcity of 
bulbs. That difficulty, how- 
ever, must soon be remedied, 
for in a normal spring seeds 
are freely produced. The 
plant is the quintessence of 
elegant neatness. 

These are some of the less 
well known  early-flowering 
plants that help to eke out 
the thin horticultural fare of 
February and March. There 
are others like Moltkia petraea 
—the bluest of Forget-me- 
nots under another name; the 
Hoop-petticoat Daffodil and 
the fine Gravetye variety of Leucojum vernum. 
The ever welcome first early, Narcissus minimus, 
is now more often seen than it was. It usually 
does well in turf and is so early in flower that 
there is little risk of the mower shaving off the 
leaves before they have withered. These are 
additions to the Crocuses, Snowdrops, Irises, 
Cyclamens and the other early plants which 
are none the less welcome because they are 
familiar. 

A few weeks ago it seemed that the meagre 
allowance of May and early June sunshine would 
be insufficient to ripen the bulbs and corms o! 
the early-comers. Since then, however, the 
memorable sunshine and warmth have probably 
balanced matters and where they need thinning, 
the roots should soon be lifted and after a short 
rest, replanted, to begin life anew with the 
autumn rains. Seeds of Narcissus Watieri wil 
be scarce this year as the extension of winte: 
stopped the formation of seed capsules. O 
Leucojum hiemale and Colchicum hungaricum 
however, there should be plenty. Those wh: 
sow the seeds when they are ripe are onl) 
following Nature’s example; but  som¢ 
gardeners prefer to defer the sowing till th 
end of the autumn. When sowing the seed 
in pots, amateurs will find it convenien 
to space the seeds at 1'%ins. apart, a 
then, if the compost is right, the seedling 
may remain in the pots till they reach th 
flowering stage. A. GROVE. 
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@ LONDON 


For nearly 12 
months London has borne the 
brunt of enemy air attack. Gifts are 


urgently requested for our WAR RELIEF 
FUND, to enable our 200 Missionaries, who 
are living and working in the most-bombed 
areas, to give assistance to the homeless and 
others Second-hand clothing also needed. 
Please address: Secretary for War Relief, 














College Street, Westminster, S.W.1 





LONDON CITY MISSION, 29a, Great 
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LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 





Mackinlays 
is known as 
the whisky with 
the fascinating 
suggestion of 
peat reek 4 
tut 
theres no 


use talking. 


yt Yl Whipy, 












ARMY AND 
ROYAL AIR FORCE AGENTS 


The business of Cor & Co., 
Army Agents since 1758, was 
incorporated with Lloyds Bank 
in 1923. 

As Official Agents to the War 
Office and Air Ministry, Cox’s 
& King’s Branch, 6 Pall Mall, 
S.W.1, can issue Pay for 
Officers whose units are in their 
Agency and credit it direct to 
their accounts, thus avoiding 
delay in transmission. 

Pay and Allowances may 
also be credited to accounts 
at any Branch of the Bank. 

Special facilities for the 
encashment of cheques, etc., 
are available for Officers at all 
Branches of Lloyds Bank at 
home and at their Agents in 
the Near East and elsewhere. 

Lloyds Bank has Branches in 
England and Wales at or near 
all Army and Royal Air Force 
Centres. 





Head Office: 
71 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 





FRUIT-BOTTLING 


AS EASY AS 





















IN OLD IIb. and 21b. JAM JARS! 


Bottle as much fruit and toma- 
toes as you can NOW for use 
later. Do it the SNAP 
VACUUM CLOSURE way, 
cheaper, quicker, easier, and 
without sugar. Awarded the 
Certificates of the Royal Institute of Public Health and Hygiene 
and Good Housekeeping Institute and recommended by leading 
Papers and Magazines. Nearly six millions sold last season, 


BOTTLE MORE AND HELP WIN THE WAR! 
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PER CARTON 


FOR 2 Ib. JARS: 


Carton No. 1 contains 12 caps, 
12 rubber rings, 6 clips, labels 
and instructions. 

Follow-on Carton No. 2 con- 
tains 15 caps, 15 rubber rings, 
but no clips. 


FOR 1 Ib. JARS: 
Carton No. la contains 12 caps, 
12 rubber rings, 6 clips, labels 
and instructions. 

Follow-on Carton No. 2a con- 
tains 18 caps, 18 rubber rings, 


but no clips. 

Only 6 clips are provided in 
Cartons No. 1 and No. la, since 
they can be used over and over 
again. 


From most dealers or direct plus postage and packing on one carton 
5d., up to 6 cartons 6d. 1 doz. postage free. No orders C.O.D, 


GRAHAM FARISH LTD. 


(Dept. CL/9), BROMLEY, KENT, & STAPLEHURST, KENT 
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SOLUTION to No. 598 


The winner of this crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of July 12, will be announced neat week. 
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1 
ACROSS 
|. Eric (three words, 6, 2, 6) 
. Very rough, and not altogether 2 
sweet-smelling (7) 
Popularly termed the Cotton State 3 
(7) 4 
Cast a die (4) 
. ““Ensnared with flowers, I fall 5 
on-——’’— Marvell (5) 
Responsible for Balder’s death (4) 6 
Che nun, sir, will demonstrate how 
one buries thus (6) 7 
Che Psalmist’s enemies, like dogs, 
are to do this if they are not 8. 
satisfied (6) 13. 
Died red”’ (anagr.) (7) 15. 
ooks like a Pekingese, but would 16. 
one put him in a fold? (6) 
ierald of a cheery cup (6) 18. 
\ femme fatale? (4) 19. 
selonging to Michaelmas (5) 
“here was a village that voted the 22. 
arth was (4) 24. 
Jt a nest might do for him in the 27. 
_ upper house (7) 
In Cymbeline he earns the epithet 28. 
“yellow”’ (7) 30. 
Jump to the vegetables? (two 
words, 6, 8) 31. 


“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 599 


A prize of books to the value of two guineas, drawn from those published by Country LIFE, 
will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. Solutions should 
be addressed (in a closed envelope) ‘Crossword No. 599, Country LiFe, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,”’ and must reach this office not later than the first post on 


the morning of Thursday, July 24, 1941. 


The winner of 


* COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 599 


























Crossword No. 597 is 3 4 = 6 7 
Lady Currie, 8 
at Ferneyside House, 
Gilmerton, 9 ¥ 
Midlothian. 
tt 12 13 14 
DOWN 15 1b 
. An unemployed Cupid makes his 
appearance in the garden (three 17 12 IQ 
words, 4, 2, 8) 
. Dweller in the woods gets a Nordic 20 
leader to take the waters (7) 
. What’s left of the wine (4) _ rT 23 24 
. He may well be himself without 
hesitation if he’s not careful (5) 
. “If hopes were dupes, fears may 
be ""—Clough (5) 
. His flax will still grow though he oad oul es 74 
gets himself into a hole (4) 
. Companion of Mulvaney and Ort- 30 os 
heris (7) 
““A most insane fit’’ (anagr.) (14) 32 33 
In the beginning (two words, 2, 5) 
Dog who has the worst of it (5) 
She changed her name to Shake- 
speare (5) 
Clique (3) | | 
Opening of the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress ? (3) 
Fine words won’t butter it ! (7) 
The parrot’s first at the booth (7) 
Don’t come to grips with so tender Meer ee ee ee ae re NE ree ne ee a are 
a scion (5) 
Moorland sister to 1 across (5) 
In this case something must be 
sharp (4) 
Half a sheath (4) Address 
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BLENDS WITH ANY FINE GIN 
A SUBTLE MELLOW HARMONY 










CORK-TIPPED 


AS WELL AS PLAIN 
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PERFECT PICK:-ME-UP 


BABY SIZE 6d. 


Made by GAYMER’S OF 


ATTLEBOROUGH 
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IENDS AT HOME AND ABROAD IS A SUBSCRIPTION TO COUNTRY LIFE 
‘9 for six months) and we will do the rest in your name 
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